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Editorial 

It is a pleasure to the editors of the Cutnesze ReCorDER 

to be able to wish all of its teaders a Happy New Year. The 

ss yeat which has passed has brought many in- 
Che Hew Beat. sances of goodwill and encouragement from 
a wide circle of friends. Intetest itt the management and 
the matter of the magazine has been very evident, and the 
experietice of the year is in itself an incentive to further effort. 
. We desire especially to thank those of our subscribers who 
have spated time froti the ptesstiré of other duties to contribute 
articles upon subjects which they have made a study of. 
Theit labouts have surely not been in vain. The whole 
missionary body is in their debt. To be brought into touch 
with the living tiissiotiary problems of the day is an essential 
need for all workers; we are dependent one tipon another, 
atid the Carnes RecoOrDE#e is in the happy position of being 
able to provide a ready means of communication fot all members 
of the tiiissionary body throughout China. 

The editors would therefore express the hope that they 
may receive through this year the same hearty support as 
has been given then in the year that has passed and so be 
triade a theatis of help and blessing to the kingdom of God in 
this land. ‘Tkhe Curnesk RecORDER, dealing as it does with 
work throughout the Empire of China, should be read. and 


discussed in evéry missionary citcle. 


. 
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‘um subscribers to the Recorper will ote that the 
present issue is a special one and deals at length in some 
of the papers whiicl are here published 
The Present Hamber. with problems which come up for dis- 
cussion wherever missionaries gather together to talk over 
their work. Much of the material contained herein should give 
all of us occasion ‘‘ furiously to think.’? That many mission- 
aries will find themselves in disagreement with the conclusions 
expressed is certain enough since each article expresses the 
personal” point of view of the writer, but it will be borne in 
mind that the authors of these articles are very representative 
and their hines of thought demand serious consideration. In 
this ‘connection we could wish that other summer resorts would 
provide as much material for helpful discussion of vital topics 
relating to our work as does the Kuling Convention, at which a 
majority of the papers herein issued were read. Much focussing 
of thought upon the great questions of the hour, and a fair 
understanding of the position of other of the brethren than 
these amongst whom we live and labour, as. well as a 
true spiritual uplift, would result from a carefully prepared 
me dealing with topics which must be faced. Food 
for the soul is essential to our service; next to this we must 
have material for the mind if an intelligent use is to be made of 
our hearts’ devotion. It is the privilege of the servant ot Jesus 
Christ to face boldly all the problems presented by the advance 
of His Gospel upon the unbelieving world. 


Onr of the constant problems of our missionary enterprise 
is that of the best means of approach to the mind and heart. 
of the people to whom we come with the 


Methods of Bpproach. Christian Gospel. The fact that the 


religious instinct has been implanted by Divine providence 
in some form or other in every human soul, gives to the 
religious teacher a sure ground for seed-sowing, but does 
not by any means provide him with an appreciation of the 
best method of labour. How to kindle the divine spark 
is ‘the problem for missionary workers. It is obvious enough 

to all who consider the subject that varying conditions of life, 
satel distinctions, differing modes of thought, must serve to 
bring into prominence fresh aspects of the unchanging message 
if that is to be applied with wisdom and with. power unto 
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salvation. The fact that several of the papers contributed to 
this issue deal either specially or incidentally with this phase 
of our Christian duty, shows how important the theme 
is. The armour of God does not consist of one weapon 
only, and the choice of weapon is to be determined by the 
conditions of the situation. ‘The nature of the field of our 
operations must receive the most minute and prayerful examina- 
tion if we are to be fully effective in our advance upon it. 

The consideration demanded is not here concerned with 
the sudyect of our message, for there is but One Holy 
Name given among men, but it is very definitely concerned 
with the manner of that message and its application. 


ORR * * 


Ir is far easier now than at any previous time to attempt 
the study of the conditions of Chinese thought and life which 
missionary work calls for. Missionaries 
Study the Conditions. - 1, have been in the field for some years, 
and who are still lacking in the elements of knowledge of 
Chinese history and character, are generally without excuse. 
A system of study provided for missionaries, which does not give 
time and opportunity for such vital work as this, is inadequate 
to the situation which has to be met. The knowledge of the 
salient features in the moral and religious life of the people, as 
well as a sympathetic understanding of the more obvious social 
aspects of their life, ought to be the possession of every mission- 
ary of a few years’ standing. Much failure in connection with 
very arduous and devoted labour is due to lack of such training 
as is here outlined. The tendency of the Anglo-Saxon to account 
himself entirely self-sufficient, and to display an unconscious 
arrogance due to the inherited belief that he is the last word of 
civilization, is not always the best recommendation of the Gospel 
he professes. A Christian has not less to learn because he is a 
Christian, rather the more ; for it is his to become the servant 
of all for the Gospel’s sake. A man may be wise unto salvation, 
and yet a very ineffective worker for Christ simply because he 
shirks the labour necessary to get into living contact with the 
hearts of. men. And such knowledge of men is not to be 
casually picked up; it is the fruit of diligent and persistent 
work along very definite lines. No missionary can afford to 
neglect close and constant study of the race to whom he is 
commissioned with the message of God. 


Correction, 
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In_ his article upon the question of evolution Bishop Bash- 
ford rightly asserts that the general principle of: evolution, 
although not in its special Darwinian form, 
has conquered in the scientific world. There 
is less assertion though than there was at . 
one time that evolution is the only, or the final, explanation of 
physical phenomena. These, however, are matters of scientific 
enquiry and are to be accepted as they provide adequate expla- 
nations of the factsof life. In questions of scientific enquiry we 
are all in the hands of the experts and can only refute their 
conclusion, 2” their field of effort, on the basis of better knowl- 
edge. A leading theologian has recently put the question as it 
concerns the Christian religion, especially in its bearing upon 
missions, thus :—~ 
‘‘ At the present hour it is not the. wniution of the biolo- 
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_ gists or the anthropologists that need give us much concern. 


Our fear of these is now outgrown. Our real concern begins 

when the evolutionary principle is carried into the history of 
religion, when it is made to organize the new knowledge 
drawn from psychology and comparative religion, ‘and to 
organize it with the same confidence with which, in the levels 
of biology, the new knowledge was once organized into an 
evolutionary doctrine declared to be the world’s explanation 
come at last. Religion, it is now said, is evolution whicb has 
reached spiritual ..: . Each religion is best for the social 
stage it covers. No religion is final. Aud so with the end of 
any final or absolute religion, there is an end of much that 
troubles the world, for instance, of missions at least. For 
Christian missions cannot live upon improving the heathen, 


In the very in our number, on 
page 70, in referring to the matter of teaching English in the | 
Union College, Shantung, the following language 
is used, ‘‘ The change in policy, introducing Eng- 
lish, so far from driving the students off to worldly interests 
and occupations, as some of us have at times theoretically 
feared it might do, seems, on the contrary, to have drawn a host 
to the service of Christ.’ While willing to concede all that 
can be said in favor of the study of English, we fear that the 
facts in the case will hardly bear out Mr. Ridgeley’s remarks, 
And we are the more anxious that the truth should be known, 
as the great revival, to which he refers, and in which so many 
were led to offer themselves for the ministry, was begun and 
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conducted almost entirely by a Chinese pastor, who knew 
little or no English. A knowledge of English is unquestion- 
ably a valuable asset to any young Chinese in this day, but 
there is not much doubt that it furnishes a strong temptation 
to him to reject the ministry for some more lucrative position 
such as the knowledge of English is ever opening up before 
him. The remarkable thing about the revival in Shantung 
College was that in spite of temptations so many were willing 
to offer themselves for what they knew must be a life of com- 
parative poverty, and it was the revival, and not the introduc- 
tion of English, that drew the ‘‘ host to the service of Christ.’’ 
* * 

THE indiscriminate anti-foreign agitation which is being 

urged forward by many restless spirits in China is among the 
most serious signs of possible disturbance to the 
bee empire. The tone of certain recent popular 

- pamphlets which have been disseminated in 
some provinces shows that the most unscrupulous methods 
are being used in order to stir up the minds of the ignorant 
mass of the people against all foreigners in China. State- 
ments regarding an official decision on the part of the Western 
powers to divide up Chinese territory have been invented 
and other wilful misstatements put into circulation with no — 
other than mischievous intent. Here is one of the greatest 
dangers attendant upon China’s political reforms. If the 
Officials of the empire were wise they would see to it that 
no such agitation as this anti-foreign movement were permitted 
room to live ; it cannot help but lead to national disaster if its 
vicious course proceeds unchecked, and in the final result 
officialdom will not suffer least. 

We are by no means apologists for foreign aggression in 
China, and we are entirely at one with the rightful national 
aspirations of this people. Their cause is our care, since we 
are here to help forward all that makes for the full regeneration 
and upbuilding of the nation. The success of Christian mis- 
sions means a self-reliant and contented people. Yet we see 
only too clearly, and with deep regret, signs that those in 
authority do not yet appreciate the true source or the right 
method of national reform. For a people there are no easy 
short-cuts to greatness, and a policy which points to a reliance 
upon the inflamed passions of the multitude is a comprehensive 
confession of either weakness or despair. _ 
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Amoncst the matters which are certain to claim attention 
during the coming year, the question of Christian education 
holds a leading, if not the first place. Our 
Ode Sorcaional institutions are likely to be subjected very 
- soon to a test which, in spite of their previous 
vicissitudes, they have not yet met with, namely, that of 
active and possibly hostile competition. They can emerge 
from it successfully only by virtue of their superior merits. 
The future is likely to be severe upon small ‘‘one man’’ 
educational institutions, save where these are doing preparatory 
and lower grade work. There may be a gradual elimination 
of the unfit, not in itself a bad thing, and everywhere there 
should be a careful examination of the educational resources of 
missions with a view to their betterment. It is no sign of 
statesmansbip to be waiting upon promises of increased financial 
support from the home lands. If the stress of competition 
should help to drive our educational work along satisfactory 
union lines, it will be a matter for gratitude. The need for an 
education under Christian auspices and influence is greater 
than ever in China and increasingly essential to the future well- 
being of this people. | 
The difficulties attending a transition period are also sure 
to be felt in the theological schools, where the problem of at 
once adequately training men for their future service and yet 
not spoiling them for their immediate task, is a growingly 
difficult one. But if the thoughts and hopes of the teachers are 
fixed constantly on the goal of our missionary ambition, we are 
bound to succeed. We are fellow-workers together with God. 


* * 
WE fear that many of our most promising young men, 


. after they have finished their theological studies and come to 


enter upon the practical work of the ministry, 
are much hampered from the very start, and 
eventually considerably dwarfed, from inability 
to furnish themselves with adequate literature for the proper 
nourishment and development of their intellectual and spiritual 
natures. Pains and expense have been taken to provide for 
them a good educational training, and then they are sent forth 
to work. A salary is given them which is sufficient for the 
plainest living, and nothing more. Anything like new books 
and current literature is out of the question. What has been 
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already acquired must suffice, with the result that in a few 
years the man is living but a tread-mill life and coming far 
short of what he might have been if he had been properly 
equipped. The eagerness with which the recent offer of the 
Chinese Tract Society for Pastor’s Libraries was taken up is 
sufficient evidence of their desire for help if the way is 
made possible. Why should not a special fund be set aside 
in every mission for a regular supply of good literature, which 
should be devoted to that and nothing else? In the present 
day, with the new spirit of learning abroad in the land, it 
is all the more urgent that our pastors and helpers should 
be thoroughly equipped, not only when they leave our 
training schools, but even more afterwards, and special provision 
should be made to this end. 
* * 
OnE cannot well be wholly pessimistic, nor utterly despair 
of the rich, when reading of the vast sums recently given by a 
wealthy American—or Scotch-American, per- 
a seo haps we should call him—to religious, charit- 
— able, benevolent, and educational institutions. 
To be sure they were not made until death called the donor 
away, but they were made, nevertheless, by one who had given 
largely during his life-time. The figures are fairly bewildering 
—sixty-one bequests in all—the smallest, with one exception, - 
being ten thousand dollars, seven of two and a quarter millions 
each, three of one and one half millions, four of three-fourths 
and nine of one hundred thousand. Twoand a quarter millions 
were given to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions (or 
over five million Mexican dollars), a like sum to the Board 
_-of Home Missions, seven hundred and fifty thousand to the | 
American Bible Society and one and a half millions to Robert 
College, Constantinople (mission college) and ten thousand to 
the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut. Not only is there 
ground for rejoicing at the amount of good which such munifi- 
cent gifts will accomplish, but we trust that the example thus 
set will be followed by other Christians who are possessed of 
millions until mission institutions all over the world shall be 
adequately equipped and the present day of small things—not 
to be despised but to be lamented—shall have passed and the 
missionaries on the field and those who sustain them at home 
Shall rejoice together. 


> 
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‘The Sanctuary 


bad The effectual fervent prayer of a righiéous man advaileth much.""—St. James v, 16. 
“ For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am J in the midst of 


them.’’—St. Matthew xviii, 20. 
-PRay 


That not only man to mati, but 
also nation to nation afid race to 
race, may show forth those deeds of 
brotherhood that prepare the way for 

That the Chinese may from this 
time on place the chief emphasis on 
ro rather than onethics. (Page 
77 

That the Chinese may cotisetit to 
be led out of the darkness of error 
and sin and the loneliness of separa- 
tion into fellowship with God and 
into the light and liberty. of His 
children. (Page 82). 

That missionary effort may tot fail 
to give to the social and tmaterial 
interests their proper place in the 
plan of salvation, (Page 57). 

That there may soon be established 
in China that life-bearing church 
that will help this nation as it has 
helped your own, (Page 12). 

That the Christian church in China 
thay not long delay its attention to 


the question of Christian literature. 
(Page 94). 
That the church may some 


constructive substitute for the athe- 
istic literature that is now flooding 
the conntry. (Page 8s). 

For a y solution of the “ law- 
suit trouble’? and perseverance in 
the policy of non-interference on the 
part of the missionaries. (Page 93). 

For the mission schools in China, 
that they may never fail to preach 
the Gospel that enables men to hel 
themselves and so to transform their 
surroundings that a man may live a 


. man’s life and not that of a mere 


animal. (Page 56). 

That God will as you not to be 
led astray by prejudices and mis- 
understandings. (Page 8). 

That your education may ever be 
such as will keep your piety intelli- 


gent, and your such as will 


never allow your desire for education 

to become lessened. (Page 46). 
That you may never find content- 
ment in eating fruit when you should 
be bearing it; in at God’s 
table to be served with. His richest 
atceeyspn when you should go and 
it to those who hunger. (Page 6). 


For grace and strength to bear the 
stiffering, the weight 
of other souls, realizing that God 
placed you on ‘‘ that little bit of 
wall’’ ause He knew He coul 
trust you there. (Page 6). 


except 

ee to pour out oly Spirit 
upott those who shall hear the més- 
sage of Thy love iti this latid through: 
out the that their hearts 
may be inclined favorably to receive, 
to retain, and obediently 


them in Thy nate, that 


Give THANKS 


That the Chinese have that quali 
ot capacity for patriotism which 
shows their worthiness to enter the 
family of nations. (Page i6). 

That so nitich has been acconiplish- 
ed in advancing the cause of opium | 


suppression. (Page 97). 


God’s love. (Page 72). 


ing a Personal Spiritual 
For the i 
at ts spiritual 
or the 
the Chinese that is 
seen on every hand. (Page 94). 


day school work. (Page 94). | 
For the great work that Christian 


-schools have done in the education 


of the world. (Page 62). 
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1 The Lord of the Harvest that He 
a: will send laborers into His harvest. 
(Page 99). 
io. A PraYER FoR THE Year's Work, 
it O Heavenly Father, forasmuch as 
it none can come to receive Thy hol 
| 
it 
ey 
Bai may t, e ca to 
a Thee of their lives and substance, 
1. that thankfulness which they owe 
t to Thee for Thy redeeming love: 
through Jesus Christ, 
Amen, 
ip That God has prepared the Chinese 
i race fot Christ and the revelation of 
il That science is increasitigly affirm- 
| For the ng paft taken by 
Chinese the varied enter: 
prises of the church, (Page 94). 
For the continual advance in Sum 


Conference 


- Sermon preached Sunday morning, August 8th, 
1909, at Kuling Convention 


BY REV. F. B. MEYER, B.A., OF LONDON 


‘** Ye did not choose me, but I chose you and appointed you that you should 
and bear fruit, and that your fruit should abide ; that whatsover ye shall 
ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you. ” John 15:16. 


HE unfortunate division of the chapters in our version by 

, which a break occurs between the end of the 14th and 

_ the beginning of the 15th, obscures the exquisite connec- 

tion which it seeins reasonable to suppose our Lord intended. 
He had been seated, as we know, in the upper chamber which 
was afterwards to become so famous in the history of the Church; 
and had instituted the memorial supper in words which will live 
as long as the heart of man shall throb. Then as the hour hand 
of His destiny was silently moving forward to the predestined 
moment, and with a certain knowledge that Judas was marshall- 
ing his band in some adjoining courtyard, He said to His friends,— 
“the time has come when we must cease our speech together 
and go forth to resolute action.” It had always been His cus- 
tom in His earthly life tu associate with Himself His little band 
of disciples as when He said,—“* We must work the work of Him 
that sent me while itis day.” It was in this spirit that, classing 
them with Himself, He said,—*“ Arise, let ws go hence.” : 
As they passed out together into the moonlight which was 
flooding the city, the tendrils of the vine which were probably 
entwined round the verandah of the upper storey, fluttered in 
the night wind, and, turning to His followers He said,—* I am 
the true vine and ye are the branches.” In using that word 
true, He meant us to understand that His thought had passed to 
the timeless age when creation lay in embryo as a thought in 
the mind of God. Before vines or plauts, or earth or universe 
was created, the archetype of everything was hidden in the 
mind of the Creator; and when our Lord said,—“ I am the true 
vine,” He surely meant us to understand that He was the mani- 
festation of those thoughts of God which were the patterns of 
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all things that are made. In other words, He suggested that the 
connection between a vine and its branches reflected something 
in the nature of things, and that He, and His followers, would 
reveal in human life the same conception that this graceful and 
fruitful plant reveals in the world of vegetation. ; 
The words He addressed to that little band that grouped it- 
self around Him as He went forth to Gethsemane, to Calvary, 
the grave, the aster dawn and the Eternal reign, He is always 


. addressing to His Church, and therefore He is always summion- 


ing us to— Arise, and go hence.” It is as though He says,— 
“there are revelations of God you have never seen, there is work 
to be done you have never taken in hand, there are sufferings to 
be endured which we must bear together.”” Always, in every 
new century, in the opening of every new continent, in the bap- 
tism of every fresh persecution, in all the unfolding of Church 
History and in all the immeasurable zous that lie before us, He 
is classing us together with Himself saying,—“ you and I,” “TI 
and you,” “I alone can save the world; but I cannot save the 


- world alone—you are necessary to me, you are the branches 


through which I am to express myself.” What a comfort it is 
that we can never stand on the threshold of a door of which He © 
does not hold the key. If, during the coming months, it is your 
lot to experience absolutely new conditions of service or suffer- 
ing, remember that the Shepherd when He puts you forth goes 
before you and you have simply to follow Him. He is bound 
to you by an indissoluble and eternal bond ; ever and again He 
is saying,—“ Arise, let ws go hence.” 
There are preliminary thoughts that arrest us. First, Christ's 

far horizon. This Gospel abounds in far horizons. There is'that 


_of John 3: 16, where we are told that God Joved the world, aud © 


that the outlook of Calvary was a world’s redemption. Thiere is 
that of John 11, with its words of infinite depth which tell us that 
the object of Christ’s death was not simply to save a few elect 
souls, but to gather together in one the Church of God that are 
scattered abroad, as though the writer looked beyond the Hebrew 
fold to the other sheep that are scattered throughout all ages and 
lands. There is another in John.12, where we are told that when 
Jesus Christ is lifted up He will draw all men,of all shades and var- 
ieties of thought, of all countries and climes and ages, to Himse'f, 
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Throughout the whole of this book of far horizons however, 
there is no single outlook more resplendent than this which 
recalls the memory of Psalim 80, and certain other great predi- 
tions of Deuteronomy and Isaiah. Are we not told, for instance, 
that God would bring forth a vine whose fruit should cover the 
whole land even to the furthest river and sea? It was as though 
our Lord intended to gather up the divine conception of the 
mission of the chosen people as he stepped forth with the repre- 
sentatives of His Church. What Israel might have been, had 
she not failed in the divine purpose, that would be affected by 
all the wonderful events which were to date from that night. 

How remarkably that pre-vision has been fulfilled. Church 
History is the record of the gradual creeping of the bratiches of 
the vine planted in Hebrew soil and watered by the divine 
grace, as first Palestine, then Greece, then Rome, then Europe, 
and now practically the whole world have witnessed the irresis- 
tible advance of Christianity. Have not the elder missionaries 
amongst you watched, year by year, the extension of the boughs 
of that vine as they have passed through this great empire ? In- 
deed there is hardly a land or shore where it is not possible to 
discover some tendril or branch of that vine. Under every sun 
rich clusters of grapes hang to refresh the thirsty lips of man- 
kind. There is no limit to the further advance of the cause of 
Christ. It is destined to fill not only earth but Heaven. It may 
even be that distant worlds and ages are to be refreshed by the 
fruit nourished by the dews of blood shed in Gethsemane and 
Calvary. | 

Second.—There is in this chapter a sure profession on the 
part of Christ of the zxevztable suffering through which His 
Church should pass. Mrs. Hamilton King in her poem entitled 
“The Disciples,” which tells the story of Garibaldi’s emancipa- 
tion of modern Italy, describes a sermon which was preached 
in the hospital, by Hugo Bassi. He took this chapter for his 
text. He reminded his hearers, who were gathered from the 
plains of sunny Italy, that the vine was the most suffering of all 
the vegetable kingdom. In the Spring-time her branches are 
ruthlessly pruned so that her shoots bleed at every pore, in the 
Autuma her fruit is crushed by the feet of the treaders of the 
‘grapes which are dyed in the red blood of the fruit. All through 
the long Winter the vine stock sits solitary amid the reign 
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of Winter, until again the sap of Spring renews its beauty. So 
our Lord foresaw that His Church was to suffer, that in every 
period of her growth there would be pain and that her most 
luscious clusters would be ruthlessly crushed. Only a few years — 
ago, as you know to your cost, in this conntry, it seemed as 
though the wine presses were trodden in every province and 
hundreds of noble souls yielded up their blood and the whole 
land was bespattered with the ruddy juice. 

Third.—Notice the Lord’s conception of the essential unity 
of His people. He never contemplated uniformity but the 
variety which is suggested by the vine in which branch and 
tendril, leaf, blossom and fruit, differ from each other, and yet 


are united by the possession of a common life. In the Church 
‘of Christ there may be, there must be, infinite variety of shades 


of thought and activity, but notwithstanding all the variety of 
function, there may be a profound oneness of spirit. Each be- 


— liever is in Christ; in Christ’s heart; loved with everlasting love; 


in Christ’s Book, enrolled on its memorial pages; in Christ’s hand, 
from which no power shall ever pluck. Trembling soul! in 
Christ’s grace rooted as a tree in exuberant soil, or a house ina 
foundation of rock ; but above all, in Christ’s Person, fer He is 


_ the Head,— ‘from the body is fitly frained and knit 
together by that which every joint supplieth.”” You may be a 


very obscure branch, but be sure of this, if you are a true Chris- 
tian you must be in Him as the eye is in the socket, the arm in 
the shoulder joint and the branch in the trunk. 

Also Christ is in each believer. The texts that teach 
Christ’s real presence in the believer are as numerous as the 
books of the New Testament. ‘‘ Know ye not that Jesus Christ 


.is in you, except ye be reprobate ?”? Christ liveth in me.” “Ye 
. shall know that I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I in you.” 


The Lord Jesus is in the heart that makes him welcome, as the 
steam is in the piston, as the sap is in the branch, as the blood is 
in the heart, as the life is in the body. It would be impossible 


therefore for -words to describe a more intense unity than 


that which is here represented. All who are one with Christ 
must necessarily be one with each other. The members of the 
same body must be members one of another. Children of the 
same parents must be brothers and sisters. Branches of the 
same vine must belong not only to it, but to their fellows. | 
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. Theologians of every age have tried to secure unity on the 
basis of a common dogma. They have also sought to embrace 
Christendom in one vast ecclesiastical system. Just before the 
dawn of the Reformation, it seemed as though their effort had 
succeeded. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, worship 
reposed in the monotony of alinost universal uniformity. But 
what was the result? There is but one answer—the deep sleep 
of spiritual death. Whenever you try to force life into one 
stream you not only destroy its course and beauty but kill it. 
The Christian Church is a vine. However different its con- 
stituent members, and however far separated by time and space, 
on earth or in heaven, because the life of Jesus throbs through- 
out the entzre organism, it is one. 

Now let us turn to the text, which I trust will live in your 
heart and memory and help you in many a dark hour, when 
once you perceive its meaning. It will come back to you like 
the music of the bells of your childhood stealing over the fever- 
ed landscape of your life. The word appointed, might be ren- 
dered placed, so that the whole verse would read,—“ Ye did not 
choose me but I chose you and A/aced you that ye should go 
and bear fruit.” | 

Does not some such scene as this cote back to your mind 
whilst I speak? You are again a child in the old fashioned 
garden belonging to your grandparents or your fathers. You 
remember the vinery with its wealth of variety in the Spring 
and fruitage in the Autumn. Again, the white and black 
clusters of grapes hang from the roof. Standing there as an eager 
silent child you watch the old gardener in the Spring as he 
brings pieces of old cloth, gathered from disused garments, 
and a few large clumsy nails. Again, you see him ascend the 
Steps of the ladder and stand against some bare piece of wall where 
the sunshine lingered all the day. With strong hand he laid 
hold of a reluctant tendril accustomed to follow its wayward 
wandering will, and fixed it with the nail and cloth just where 
he chose ; but the place which he chose for it was the identical 
spot which it would have chosen for itself had it known the 
wealth of fruit which would repay its suffering when the 
Autumn sun had done its work. 

Let every weary soul and every lonely heart bow itself 
before the great Father who, our Lord says, is the vine-dresser. 
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—‘‘ My Father is the husbandman.” His hands have found us, 
withdrawn us from our own devices and desires, and placed us 
where we are. Placed on that little bit of bare wall of China; 
placed in some distant Chinese city or remote inland town; 
placed in contact with fellow workers who may fret and irritate; 
—God has placed you. It would have been far easier to have 
been where the vine branches are more numerous, but if you 
were more happily circumstanced remember, there would have 
been no possibility of thirsty souls receiving the product of the 


Gospel, if the place which you now occupy had been vacant. 
- God wanted you where you are; He chose you for that very 


reason, He knew that he could trust you with suffering, loneli- 
ness; with the weight of other souls. Before you were born ; 
when you were a headstrong boy at school ; or a tiny girl help- 
ing your mother in the home, God had His eye on you; loved 
you ; followed you through college days; the ordeal of opening 


life ; and shut ‘you up to this land,—this work,—this sphere,— 


to be content. | 

THE Past.—‘‘ Ye did not choose me.’’ It is all too true, 
we saw no beauty in Christ that we should desire Him. To us 
He was a root out of a dry ground, without form or comeliuess. 
If we had been left to ourselves we might have made the fatal 


choice of choosing the shadow and missing the substance. Notice 
that we are not chosen to ea¢ fruit, but to bear it. Election 


does not primarily secure that we should sit at God’s table and 
be served with His richest provision, but that we should go and 


bear that provision for those who are dying of hunger. You 


must be content to be trampled under foot and forgotten; 
to bleed at every pore as the branch does when it is pruned; - 
it is enough that you bear much fruit. What do men think of 
a branch so long as their lips are moistened with its delicious 


product? Is it not good that you were chosen by God, rather 


than you chose God? He knew well what you would be. And 
when the product of your life is all unfit, we shall always be able 
to turn to Him and say,— Heavenly Father, thou must have 
known from the first of my failure and sin, my unfruitfulness 


and the bitterness of my soul, but Thou art prepared to assume 


the entire responsibility, to make good my lack.” 
‘THE PRESENT,—It is after all not what we do for Christ 


which will live in all coming time, but what He does through 
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us. Paul said, “I will not speak of anything save those which 
Christ wrought through me to make the Gentiles obedient.” 
Hudson Taylor tells, that at the beginning of his life it seems as 
though God said to him,—“I am going to evangelize inland 
China, and if you will walk with Me, I will do it through you.” 
Let us remember, therefore, to abide in Christ and to seek 
that he should abide more fully and mightily in us. We are in 
the risen Christ as to our standing, and all our failure and in- 
competence cannot break that sacred fellowship; but He is in us 
as a spring of our character and usefulness. The intimacy be- 
tween Him and us does not destroy our individuality or person- 
ality, but uses this as the medium through which the living 
Christ sheds Himself on the world. 

You will find, therefore, a great help each morning as you 
awake, to address our Lord saying, “Son of God, I believe 
thou art iu me as iny life power, as my life bringer, as the foun- 
tain of pefect love.” See to it that your self-life is kept nailed 
to the cross and that the Spirit of Christ substitutes the Word 
that was with the Father before the worlds were made. The 
sap of God is the living Christ. Through Him the very nature of 
God passes to us bringing with it the ingredients which His life 
derived froin the thirty years of silence, from the things which 
He suffered and from His victory-over the dark powers. It 
would seem as if the current of the divine life passing through 
our Lord came impregnated with properties acquired during His 
residence amongst men. All this is yours since you are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s. Whenever, therefore, you come face to 
face with duties, or sufferings that baffle you, be sure you turn 
inward aud say,—“ Rise up, oh! well.” Let the Christ who is 
in you flow from you in rivers of living waters. 

THE FuTure.—“ That your fruit should remain.” Never 
a tear falls but what God catches it and transforms it into a 
pearl of imperishable value. Never a word is spoken truly and 
hnmbly that does not become a seed corn. Nota prayer is 
offered that will not return as a cloud laden with blessing! All 
that is done in God and of God abides; He will establish the 
work of our hands upon us, and in addition, you will come to 
be on terms of such intimacy with God, that whenever you ask 
the Father you will receive, because you ask in the name of 
Jesus Christ, 
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—‘ My Father is the husbandman.” His hands have found us, 
withdrawn us from our own devices and desires, and placed us 
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placed in contact with fellow workers who may fret and irritate; 
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He was a root out of a dry ground, without form or comeliness. 
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choice of choosing the shadow and missing the substance. Notice 
that we are not chosen to ea/ fruit, but to bear it. Election 


does not primarily secure that we should sit at God’s table and 
be served with His richest provision, but that we should go and 


bear that provision for those who are dying of hunger. You 


must be content to be trampled under foot and forgotten; 
to bleed at every pore as the branch does when it is pruned; 
it is enough that you bear much fruit. What do men think of 
a branch so long as their lips are moistened with its delicious 
product? Is it not good that you were chosen by God, rather 
than you chose God? He knew well what you would be. And 
when the product of your life is all unfit, we shall always be able 
to turn to Him and say,—‘‘ Heavenly Father, thou must have 
known from the first of my failure and sin, my unfruitfulness 
and the bitterness of my soul, but Thou art prepared to assume 
the entire responsibility, to make good my lack.”’ 

THE PRESENT,—It is after all not what we do for Christ 
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us. Paul said, “I will not speak of anything save those which 
Christ wrought through me to make the Gentiles obedient.” 
Hudson Taylor tells, that at the beginning of his life it seems as 
though God said to him,—“I am going to evangelize inland 
China, and if you will walk with Me, I will do it through you.” 
_ Let us remember, therefore, to abide in Christ and to seek 

that he should abide more fully and mightily in us. We are in 
the risen Christ as to our standing, and all our failure and in- 
competence cannot break that sacred fellowship; but He is in us 
as a spring of our character and usefulness. The intimacy be- 
tween Him and us does not destroy our individuality or person- 
ality, but uses this as the medium through which the living 
Christ sheds Himself on the world. 

You will find, therefore, a great help each morning as you 
awake, to address our Lord saying, “Son of God, I believe 
thou art iu me as my life power, as my life bringer, as the foun- 
tain of pefect love.” See to it that your self-life is kept nailed 
to the cross and that the Spirit of Christ substitutes the Word 
that was with the Father before the worlds were made. The 
sap of God is the living Christ. Through Him the very nature of 
God passes to us bringing with it the ingredients which His life 
derived from the thirty years of silence, from the things which 
He suffered and from His victory over the dark powers. It 
would seem as if the current of the divine life passing through | 
our Lord came impregnated with properties acquired during His 
residence amongst men. All this is yours since you are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s. Whenever, therefore, you come face to 
face with duties, or sufferings that baffle you, be sure you turn 
inward and say,—“ Rise up, oh! well.” Let the Christ who is 
in you flow from you in rivers of living waters. 

THE FouTureE.—“ That your fruit should remain.” Never 
a tear falls but what God catches it and transforms it into a 
pearl of imperishable value. Never a word is spoken truly and 
hnmbly that does not become a seed corn. Nota prayer is 
offered that will not return as a cloud laden with blessing! All 
that is done in God and of God abides; He will establish the 
work of our hands upon us, and in addition, you will come to 
be on terms of such intimacy with God, that whenever you ask 
the Father you will receive, because you ask in the name of 
Jesus Christ. | 
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Christ on the throne repeats Himself as Christ in our 
hearts, and in the answers of our prayers we have the return 
tide of the Christ Spirit to the Father. ) 

He says,—“‘Go and bring forth frit.” Go back to your 
mission ; go far hence to the heathen ; go to the rough plowing 
or the tearful sowing and remember, however far the tip of the 
branch is from the roots, the sap will travel thither. “Go into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature” “until 
the end come.’”” And He who now says,—“ Let us go hence,” 


will say,—‘‘ Come ye blessed of my Father, sit down with Me 


ou my throne as I have overcome, and sit dowu on the Father’s 
throne.” | 


The Apologetic for China 
BY THE RT. REV. BISHOP ROOTS 


HE function of apologetics is to create an atmosphere 
in which Christian belief is possible and probable. 
Apologetics is rather an art than a science, aiming not 

so much at the discovery or systematic preseutation of truth, 
which is the province of constructive theology, as at its pre- 
sentation in useful form. It fulfils the office of John the Baptist, 
preparing in the desert a highway for the coming Christ. It. 
faces the fact that men are led astray by prejudices and 
misunderstandings, and adopts therefore the tone of friend- 
ly explanation and frank appeal to reason and good sense, 
rather than that of fault finding or exhortatiou. Its appeal is 
on the one hand to practical and on the other hand to intel- 
lectual considerations. Both the practical and the intellectual 


- considerations must be appealed to, and as life comes before 


thought so the appeal. must be first, in fact if not in theory, to 
the practical aspects of Christianity. The heart of man is never 
won by dialectic alone, nor taken by any kind of craft against 
its will. And as gracious deeds are the first and the last of God’s 
methods in bringing man back to the heaverly hoine, so in 
creating an atmosphere in which Christian belief shall be pos- 
sible, we must follow the divine method of appealing first to 
concrete deeds and reasoning about thein afterwards. Good deeds 
win confidence where words prematurely spoken only confuse 
or create distrust. As illustrations of the necessity for this kind 
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of apologetic we may well remind ourselves of the problems 

which confront the messengers of Christ wherever prejudice and 

misunderstanding prevail. For example, it is evident that the 
apologetic which convinced the earliest believers in the Christian 

Church, who were mostly Jews, can never be used with the | 
Jews in Russia, or even in New York, who feel the weight of 
racial opposition and persecution, and who know of Christianity 
only to hate it as the religion of their most implacable enemies. 
Jewish school children in New York must first learn of the kind- 
ness of their teacher, and then gradually discover that she is a 
Christian, before it is in the slightest degree possible for them to 
give heed to any intellectual defence or explanation of Christian- 
ity. Likewise among the weaker races, such as the American 
Indians, or the dark skinned peoples of Africa and the Islands 
of the South Seas, the first step in commending the Christian 
faith must be the argument of good deeds, which shall overcome 
the prejudice caused by the oppression and violence of those 
powerful races who have stood before them as the exponents of 
Christianity. And among our own races in the Christian coun- 
tries of the west, great sections of the people are alienated from 
the Christian Cliurch not because they cannot believe its creeds 
but because they cannot tolerate its deeds. They are ready to 
accept Christ, or at least to honor Him with their lips, while they 
denounce the Church which they declare has betrayed Him. A- 
pologetics in such a case is of necessity concerned first of all with 
the practical business of removing this prejudice, either by show-_ 
ing that the good deeds of the Church have been misunderstood, 
or, more probably, by leading the Church into such practical ex- 
pressions of its faith as shall show that it believes in the command- 
ment “ thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” and prepare the 
way for the easier task of showing that Jesus Christ founded the 
Christian Church and that all good men should repent and be 
baptized iniv the living fellowship of the same. 


The first steps in apologetics everywhere at the present day 
must be deeds of brotherhood,on a national and international scale, 
nation to nation, and race to race, as well as in the narrower re- 
lations of class to class and mantoman. The person of Christ has 
given us a theory of the race which demands such deeds, and, as 
Principal Fairbairn puts it, the primary duty and main function 
of the Church is to realize this theory. If it can be shown that 
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Jesus Christ our Lord does inspire such deeds; the pragmatist 
will -at once argue that Christianity must be believed, for he 
accepts the proposition that whatever works for good i is as good 
as truth to us. We shall perhaps not accept.in theory the 
pragmatist’s position. Few of us would trust ourselves or any 
one else to determine the truth by this appeal to what is after‘all 
simply a utilitarian standard. But we cannot fail to recognize 
the practical necessity of proving that Christianity brings very 
tangible blessings to those who accept it, and that its- advocates 
are animated by the benevolent love which they profess, if- we 
hope to create an atmosphere in which Christian belief shall be 
possible. It has been said that no religious movement, even inthe 
progress and development of Christianity, has ever deeply affect- 
ed any. considerable community of men unless it brought with-it 
4 palpable improvement of the material conditions of life aid 
called the community at the same time to more strenuous moral 
Standards. This I believe to be profoundly true, and I would 
therefore place practical explanation—the argument of —T 
in the forefront of our conception of apologetics. 

When this first business of the Christian apologist has been 
accomplished, the battle of the faith will be more than half won: 
The great mass of mankind need no further argument. Never: 
theless, the most thoughtful men are not satisfied with this argu 
ment alone. How many men we know whio have every outward 
reason to believe. They have been brought up in Christian 
homes, all their most helpful associations are with Christian 
men, but they suddenly wake up to find that they cannot give a 
reason for the faith that isin them. They long to believe, but 
cannot. Purely intellectual difficulties stand in the way, and if 
they are to be true to their own conscience they must declare that 
they are not Christians for they cannot believe that Jesus: is the 
Christ, their saviour and the saviour of the world. Questions . 
which in the former days never occurred to them now demand 
an answer,—such questions as these:—In what sense are the 
Holy Scriptures inspired? Why are they revered as absolutely. 
unique? Written so long ago, how can they command the 
reverence of those who have acquired such vast stores of 
knowledge in these later days? How can they be regarded as 
sure to command the unique interest of mankind, even in the 


still more enlightened generations yet to come? How are we to 
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interpret the Old Testament? What can account for the dif- 
ference between the Synoptics and the Fourth Gospel? Or 
the question may be philosophical,—How can we believe in 
prayer when the universe is so orderly as both scientific men and 
philosophers declare it to be? How and why could God become 
man? And the very centre of all the difficulties is the person 
of Christ. These questions cannot be met by a proof of benevo- 
lent intention on the part of the Christian Church, nor even by 
the strongest evidence that the Church of Christ has been the 
greatest factor in human progress during the last two thousand 
years. It will not even suffice to point to the present power of 
Christ to transform a sinner into a saint. The mind, as well as 
the heart, must be satisfied, and to this end we are forced 
to the conclusion that only intellectual reason for belief can be 
valid, and that such reasons cannot ultimately be replaced by 
other grounds. Here then we Ifave reached the second branch 
of apologetics, that which appeals primurily to the reason, and 
in which Christian philosophy and dialectic have the supecsie 
| 


"We do well to remember that when apologetics has done 
its 5 work most thoroughly, it has only created the atmosphere in 
which belief is. possible and probable. The mind may be 
convinced while the heart remains untouched, just as the heart 
may urge consent while the mind is still clouded with doubt. 
_ We must go even further and say that the mind may be con- 
vinced and the heart also urge to consent, while the will remains 
obstinate, still requiring the life-giving touch of the Spirit, 
which bloweth where it listeth, before the apologetic of gracious 
deeds and cogent reasoning can issue in that complete surrender 
of the whole man to the master Christ, which is the first step 
in-intelligent discipleship. 

The function of apologetics being thus, by appeal to good 
deeds on the one hand and sound reason on the other, to create 
an‘ atmosphere in which Christian belief is possible and 
probable, we are brought to the question which is the com- 
prehénsive and supreme question for every Christian mission- 
aty in this land, How can we help create an atmosphere for the 
Chinese in which Christian belief is possible and probable, veh 
in other words, “ What is the Apologetic for China”? 
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Before proceeding further, however, I must explain briefly 
how, not having the profound scholarship necessary to treat 
adequately such a subject as this, I can venture to write 
this paper. The answer seems to me akin to the answer 
to the similar questions “How can a representative of our 
imperfect Western and only so-called Christian civilization 
venture to preach to another race at all?” We must frankly 
admit the defects of Western and of Christian civilizations, and 
also the fact that both our theology and our apologetics are but 
partially successful and complete, even from our Western point 
of view. We are but beginning to know and to apply the pro- 
found teaching and life of Christ. Our social and even 
individual problems are but partially solved. The Lord 


. Jesus Christ, whom we call Lord and Master, is not yet 


absolutely supreme in even one individual life amongst us, 
much less in the whole Church or the great civilizations 
which bear His name. We venture to leave our own lands 
and preach the Gospel to the Chinese because our Lord 
commanded us to do so, and because the more we know of His 
world the nore we see it to be one world. We hope to see 
soon established in China that life-bearing Church which shall 
help this nation as it has helped ours, so that East and West 
may together help each other make all the Kingdoms of this 
world the Kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ. No 


_ individual can put off till he has reached perfection the obliga- 


tion of proclaiming to others the Savior he has found, tho he 
knows that Savior calls him to perfection. Likewise no Church 
and no nation can put off till all its members have reached the 
plane of its best men, the obligation of making its best known 
to the world. 


Even so we who are in the midst of the Lord’s battle in 
China cannot forbear to fight. It would be folly, and coward- 
ice also, to wait within our trenches or to retreat until the more 
disciplined and better equipped soldiers whom we are sure will 
follow later have actually arrived. However inadequately pre- 
pared we may be, we must now fight, with the best weapons 
and the best strategy we can command. The fallacy of waiting 
till perfectly equipped before ever uttering a word in defense of 
the faith is almost as great as that of rushing into the great con- 


troversies of the faith with no thought that special preparation is 
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needed. The fact is we are best prepared for the, conflict, not in 
the secluded study alone, but by forging a few weapons we know 
how to use, and then proceeding to use them, learning more 
of the strength and the weakness of both ourselves and the 
enemy as the battle of our generation advances. As a matter 
of fact I believe this is what most missionaries are doing, but 
too few of us make a practical use of our growing experience 
and knowledge. We need to review aud revise our methods 
and our attitude in the light of the constantly better under- 
standing we have of the Chinese people and of the atmosphere 
in which they actually live. We ourselves are obliged to live 
a kind of double life, partly in the atmosphere of our home 
lands and partly in that of China. Our reading of the home 
papers and of the books which are moulding the thought of the 
West perform the essential office of keeping us in touch with 
our home lands and with the Church at large, but it tends 
rather to separate us from the atmosphere in which the 
Chinese live. When our souls have been stirred by such read- 
ing, Iam convinced that there is grave danger in turning at 
once to our Chinese people and putting the message which 
burns in our hearts almost as directly into a Chinese sermon 
or address as we would into our own language for a congrega- 
tion of our own race. Then arises that regrettable situation 
wherein the only thing that really commends itself to the 
Chinese congregation is the evident earnestness of the preach- 
er, and the kindly deeds which his earnestness leads him to 
perform. The reason for his earnestness is hidden from them 
almost as much as if he were speaking a foreign language, and 
the cause of this difficulty lies in the fact that the preacher has 
failed to enter into the interests and thoughts of his people. 
He has been so much concerned with delivering his own soul 
that he has failed to ensure the understanding of his message 
by those to whom it is addressed. I write this paper in the hope 
that it may help, even if only in the smallest way, to the 
understanding of the Chinese among whom we live, and to a 
more effective adaptation of our deeds and our words to the 
end of making it possible for them to believe. With this end 
in view, let us ask first what are 
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The Conditions Peculiar to China.. 


/The proportions of the Chinese race are unique. 
Dr. it Smith has pointed out, it surpasses. all the races. of: 
the present day in three important points; the antiquity and 
continuity of its civilization, the vastness of its numbers, and 
its social, literary, administrative, and religious homogeneity. 
The sympathetic student need never weary in the pursuit of 
any aspect of the life of the Chinese race; for variety is to. be 
found at every turn and there is no end to the stores of her 
history, literature, art, philosophy, experience and practice ‘of 
governinent, and last but not least of her religious development. 
There seems to be no smallest community in the whole’ of 
China that does not harbor traditions of great .men connected 


_ with the really vital history of the nation’s past. Every : 


fecture has its annals, and every family its genealogy, by which 
the history of every locality and of alinost every. individual -in 
it can be traced back with fair accuracy for twenty or thirty: 
generations, and there can be little doubt that the general out- 
lines of the history are accurate for a period beginning several 
hundred years before the time of Confucius—say from before 
the time of Saul and David and Solomon. The administrative 
genius of the race is impressed upon the traveller at every turn, 

for he finds government carried on over the great areas and in 
the midst of China’s millions with a general acquiescence in 
the correctness of the theory, which prevails everywhete, and 
a degree of submission on the part of the people at large, which 
are sure marks of a high degree of civilization. Yet the chief 
claims of the race to our consideration are to be found in its 
literature and its religions; that is to say, in those very regions 


where the most intense interest for the missionaty isto be 


found. The supremacy of the Chinese amongst the nations of 
Asia has really been based upon this intellectual and moral 
superiority, rather than upon any military or governmental 
genius. The prevalence of a dessicated decadent Confucianism 
for the past few hundred years has tended to obscure the writ: 
ings of the so-called unorthodox philosophers, but the younget 
generation of scholars is bringing this mine of fertile reflectioit 
on the problems of the universe to light, and we are confront: 
ed with a new world of ideas, and of terminology to fit the 
same, drawn from these long neglected - treasures of the? past: 
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{ touch upow.these familiar facts because I think there is 
danger of forgetting how.true and significant they are. Tomy 
mind they constitute the first and most important peculiarity 
with which we have to deal in making the confession of the 
Christian faith possible in China. That China has been self. 
_ gatisfied in the past, and scornful of the rest of the world; and 
that she has been rudely awakened from this self-complacency 
by. contact with nations materially stronger than _ herself 
during the past generation, must not obscure from us the 
fact that these outstanding features of Chinese civilization 
must. still be reckoned with. The nation is rapidly learn- 
ing how to make much of these things, not in the light 
of ancient prejudice and ignorance but in the full blaze of 
modern study and comparison with other races and nations. 
_ The.ambitious Chinese youth is not slow to draw the conclusion 
which careful observers have made many a time, that the 
Chinese is as good a man as walks the earth, and that given 
equal opportunities he can hold his own with the best men of 
other races. . The success of those Chinese students who have 
gone abroad in competition with western students at their own 
universities is a proof of the virility and capacity of the Chinese 


intellect. .We do greatly err if we look upon this race as 
decadent, It is rather partially arrested, and just now all sigus. 
indicate that there is about to take place in China a renaissance 
which will change the face of the earth. 


.2.—The second fact to be faced is the prejudice ot the 
Chisese against foreigners and against Christianity as foreign. 
The prejudice appears to be due in part to the aggression and 
more.or less concealed contempt of the great military and com- 
inercial: powers of the West, and partly to the growing sense of 
nationality and real patriotism which in its first stages and 
among the short-sighted multitude of the “ young China” party 
leads most:naturally to over-wrought self-assertion and counter- 
contempt for the foreign powers, amongst whom in their heart 
of hearts none more ardently than these very patriots crave a 
place;; The record of China’s foreign relations, especially with 
so-called Christian powers, is not one of which we can be very 
proud. Indeed: we must hang our heads at the thought of the 
way in which Chinese have been treated in America and at the 
blundering and ‘selfishness which until the most recént years 
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have been too characteristic of great Britain’s treatment of the 
opium trade in China. And we cannot but welcome the growth 
of patriotism throughout China. The well nigh total absence 
of this virtue among the Chinese twelve years or more ago was 
one of those things which did more than most others to make 
foreigners generally despise the Chinese as decadent, or as 
somehow lacking in the essentials of manhood. T’o see Chinese 
all over the Empire really indignant over a Chientao or “ Tatsu 


-Maru” affair is a welcome proof that the Chinese have the 


quality or capacity for patriotism, without which it is hard to 
imagine any nation being worthy to enter the family of nations. 
But whatever is the cause of this prejudice against foreigners, 
it is certainly a fact of primary significance when considering 
what should be the Apologetic for China. 

3.—The moral and religious endowments of the Chinese. 
Nowhere in the world do the concepts of conscience, right and 
wrong, and justice, have a more well-defined and universally 
recognized meaning and obligation than in China. The 
apparent indifference to these things on the part of the Western 
governments, and especially the individuals who were nothing 
more than pirates, during the early days of China’s contact with 
the West, may well be the reason why prejudice against the 
foreigner has gone sodeep. The factthat these moral ideas do 
not actually rule the conduct of the government or of the people 
should not conceal from us the prevalence of these ideas, which 
are in fact the glory of the Chinese people. Very closely related 
to these moral ideas are the religious ideas of the people. How 
difficult it is to separate clearly between these two regions in 
China is shown by the controversy which is no less acute now 
than it was in the early days as to whether Confucianism is a 
religion or only a system of ethics and government. Taotai 
Tong, at the Centenary Conference two years ago, calmly 
assured us that both Confucianism and ancestor worship 
contain no elements strictly religious as distinguished from 
moral, and they do not inculcate anything akin to religious 
worship. But certain it is that Confucianism and what we 
know as ancestor worship do invest with something very 
nearly akin to religious sanctions both in the state and the family. 
The point to be noted here, however, is not so much whether 


Confucianism should be classed as a religion or not, as the fact 
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that Confucianism holds the ground as that system of teaching 
which most commends itself to rulers and people, and that its 
chief emphasis is undoubtedly ethical. ; 
Buddhism was welcomed in China because Confucianism 
did not meet the religious needs of the people, but it was 
peculiarly fitted for this task. Its principles and practices 
regarding the use of force were agreeable to the Chinese, who 
. have never theoretically believed in war. Buddhism was pro- 
pagated, as Principal Grant puts it, “with an enthusiasm, self 
abnegation and success, which the history of Christendom 
cannot surpass, and it is the only one of the universal religions 
that never sought to propagate itself by force or persecution, even 
when it had the power.’ No doubt it brought to China in some 
considerable degree those benefits which for a time at least, as 
Monier Williams tells us, it conferred on India and on Eastern 
aud Northern Asia generally. He says “ It introduced education 
and culture; it encouraged literature and art; it promoted 
physical, moral, intellectual progress up to a certain point; it 
proclaimed peace, good-will, and brotherhood among men; it 
deprecated war between nation and nation ; it avowed sympathy 
with social liberty and freedom; it gave back much indepen- 
dence to women; it preached purity of thought, word, and deed 
(though only for the accumulation of merit); it taught self- 
denial without self-torture ; it inculcated generosity, charity, 
tolerance, love, self-sacrifice and benevolence, even towards tlie 
inferior animals; it advocated respect for life and compassion 
towards all creatures; it forbade avarice and the hoarding of 
money ; and from its declaration that a man’s future depended 
on his present acts and condition, it did good service for a time 
in preventing stagnation, stimulating exertion, promoting good 
works of all kinds, and elevating the character of humanity.” 
That Buddhism has for centuries been well-nigh a spent 
force in China can hardly be doubted, but there are signs of its 
revival here as in Japan. In that illumiuating little volume 
by Dr. Timothy Richard, ‘“ The Awakening of Faith,” we have 
evidence of how Buddhism, especially in the purer aspects of 
the Mahayana School, or Northern .Buddhism, appeals to 
Confucianists who want more religious teaching than they 
find in the Confucian classics. The former minister to Great 
Britain, Lo Fung-lu, told me that he was a Buddhist,—and 
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though he did rather discount the statement by declaring later 


that all Chinese officials, presumably including himself, were 


“hypocrites” and repeated the assertion with emphasis, it was 
evident that in his opinion Confucianism would never supply 
elements which the Confucian scholar would surely need. A still 
further evidence of the possible and indeed probable revival of 
Buddhisin in China is found in the fact that three at least of the 
young men most responsible for the Emperor’s reform policy in 
1898 were avowed and ardent Buddhists. One of these, the son 
of the Governor T’an of Hupel, was beheaded at the time of the 
coup @état, The other two are still living. One of them, Kang 
Yu-wei, usually residing in England or some other distant foreign 
country, and tho rather vacillating and apparently ready to 
change his view somewhat in order to meet the desires of those 
nearest him at any particular time, and tho charged sometimes 
with serious departures from the paths of virtue and rectitude, 
seems to hold, intellectually at least, the same position as his 
younger friend Liang Ch’i-ts’ao. Jiang Ch'i-ts’ao’s religious 
position can be fairly well ascertained from his numerous 
writings, which constitute, indeed, one of the large factors in 
the present intellectual life of China. I am sorry to say that I 
have not read all the interesting essays which appear in his 
House of the Iced Drinks Yin-pin-sze”—and its com- 
panion volume, nor have I even seen his more recent writings on > 
religious subjects, which I understand are also numerous, but I 
think it highly significant that such a thoroughly drilled Confu- 
cian scholar should consider the general subject of religion as he 
does, from several different points of view, discussed in successive 
brief essays or chapters, and deliberately come to the conclusion 
that Confucianism, even with all its admirable self-restraint and 
good morals, cannot satisfy the religious instinct,—that Chris- 
tianity also fails to meet the need, but that Buddhism can and 
must be heartily embraced by all true scholars and patriots. 
Should Kang Yu-wei and Liang Chi-ts’ao be recalled to power, 
as the Prince Regent is reported in the newspaper to have an- 
nounced his intention of doing, and if they still hold this 
religious position, Buddhism may take on new life throughout 
China. The comparative freedom of Buddhism from any 
suspicious alliances with foreign powers would render such a 


course popular with many young patriots. 
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In this connection it would be well to consider two poiuts 
about Buddhism which Dr. Richard brings out in the introduc- 
tion to his translation of “The Awakening of Faith,” above 
referred to, namely, | 

1. Thesimilarity of Buddhist doctrines, as set forth in this 
marvelous book, with those of Christianity, especially in its 
theism, its rejection of transmigration in favor of an immediate 
entrance of the faithful departed into paradise, its emphasis on 
faith as contrasted with works as the ground of salvation; and 
its granting a place (denied by the earlier Buddhism) to thoes 
who would not become mouks, but preferred to live in the world. 

2. The reason why Buddhism, being so vastly superior as 
a religion to Confucianism, and having secured such wide 
acceptance, should yet have failed to supplant Confucianism ; 
namely, that Confucianism was intrenched in the schools of the 
land, and having control of the educational system it retained 
all influence and power: while Buddhism failed to instruct its 
own people, even the priests, in its own doctrines, and so 
degenerated into the nondescript religion it is in China to-day, 
no longer vitally distinguished in its own temples from its 
former foes, Coufucianism and Taoism. 

I would also note “the strength and weakness of Ordinary 
Buddhism” as summarized in Dr. Richard’s translation entitled 
“Guide to Buddhahood.” He says “The Strength lies in its 
systematic arrangement of a complete view of the universe, its 
aim to remove the suffering of all living beings by Ethics and 
Union with the Supreme Divine Will which rules all. 

“The Weakness lies in its indictment of the sexual element 
in the Universe and its vain efforts to stamp it out; its count- 
less imaginary worlds and its imaginary beings inhabiting each, 
its neglecting in China, where most of the Buddhists of the 
world are, to take part in the practical improvement of the 
material, social, educational and political conditions of men, 
regarding all such things as compared with the eternal, nothing 
but vanity!” 

Taoism is hardly a force to be considered, except as offer- 
ing the resistance of popular superstition to the advance of the 
Truth in whatever way it appears, in the advance of the railway, 
the mine, and the modern school, as well as in the cause of 
true religion, 
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Nestorianism, however, should be noted as having occupied 
for inany generations a large place in the religious life of China, 
beginning in the sixth or seventh century of our era, and ex- 
tending down to the time of the first Roman Catholic Mission- 
aries, in the 14th century. Such studies as that of the Rev. 
W. S. Packenham Walsh, B.A., in the CHINESE RECORDER for 
March and April 1908, help us to realize more vividly than © 
ever the richness of Chinese religious history, where it has so 
often been thought to be quite barren. . 

Following this brief review of the moral and religious en. 
dowments of the Chinese, let us note two modern conditions 
peculiar to China. | 

4. The New Learning. September, 1905, will always be 
. memorable in Chinese history as the date of the edict abolishing 
the system of government civil service examinations which 
had been the bulwark of Confucianism and blind conservatism in 
the struggle between the old and the new learning. It is doubt- 
ful whether the chaos at present prevailing throughout most of 
the government schools, under the name of modern learning, is 
an improvement intellectually or morally over the old system, 
but it is certain that the old regime is gone forever. The ulti- 
mate issue of the change will be to bring China into closest in- 
tellectual contact, and no doubt also sympathy, with the rest 
of the educated world. Meantime the situation -is extremely 
serious, students in government schools tend to throw off all 
discipline and really serious work, after the example of numer- 
ous and noisy students who have returned from short courses 
of study in Japan. Atheisin, hitherto almost unknown in 
China, is rampant, along with the abandonment of all the old 
sanctions of decency and morality. In the Mission Schools 
discipline is good, and foreign studies flourish, though this same . 
chaos in Chinese studies is controlled with difficulty, for the 
very language is going through the pains of a new birth. 
The situation calls aloud for constructive leadership in the for- 
mation of new religious as well as literary and moral ideals and 
gives the Christian apologist a better opportunity than has 
hitherto occurred in China. 

5. The New National Movement. As the edict ot Sep- | 
tember i905, above referred to, marked the beginning of a new 
educational era in China, so the edict of a year later, promising 
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a constitution, marked the beginning of what has already be- 
come a new national movement. The nation is more nearly 
alive than it has been for generations. Patriotism is a grow- 
ing passion, among the younger men especially, and along with 
the passion for the new learning it is apparently the one thing 
in which all intelligent men are interested. Before political 
theories have crystalized, while all are studying as models 
the actual working of Western nations, the people, especially 
the leaders, are more open to impressions from without than 
they have ever been, and also much more than they are likely 
to be afew years hence. 

6. The Christian Church in China. Finally we must not 
fail to record the fact that the Christian Church in China, com- 
posed of thousands of missionaries, tens of thousands of devot- 
ed Chinese pastors and evangelists, and hundreds of thousands of 
Chinese converts, constitutes a factor of supreme importance in 
any consideration of the apologetic for China. Here is the 
foretaste of the fruit which Christianity when full grown will 
bear in China, and to it the Christian apologist will be obliged 
to appeal, no matter what other supports he needs for his posi- 
tion. We shall doubtless be much helped at many times, in 
holding to true ideals of Church life and administration; if 
we realize that the structure we are helping to rear will be 
judged by the impartial eyes of the sane men of China, and in © 
accordance with their impression of our work they will repel or 
welcome that for which we give our lives. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we now turn to the crucial 
question, 

Flow can Christianity be made acceptable to the race which 
lives under the conditions peculiar to China? I think we must 
at once realize that the first and fundamental work of apologe- 
tics in China must be what it has been and is everywhere else 
in the world, namely, the argument of good deeds. If the rest 
of mankind demands this proof of good faith before being ready 
to listen to reasoned arguments, much more the Chinese, who 
_ belong to the Eastern world, and who therefore share that which 
is frequently declared to be characteristically oriental, namely, 
the disposition to judge one’s meaning rather by actions than 
by words. And we must recognize the right of any people to 
demand that their prejudices and suspicions be removed by 
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manifest deeds of good-will before we attempt to reason with 
them as with friends. ; 

The Christian apologist in China should be able to point to 
the following kinds of good deeds as the fruit of the tree he 
wishes to see planted and naturalized in China. ‘ay 

1. Good deeds of Christian Governments and Christian 
peoples. We apologists should make it part of our business as 
those who are sent to make Christian belief possible and pro- 
bable in China, to labor and to pray that the powerful nations 
of the West from which we came and which bear the name of 
Christ shall treat China in the spirit of the golden rule of 
Christ, and by every possible means help China speedily and 
with dignity to reach the point where she can be admitted on 


. equal terms into the family of nations. 


2.—Beneficent Christian institutions—schools of all grades 
including the real University—will be especially attractive if they 
guard the morals of their students and at the same time meet 
even in part the passionate desire of the multitudes for the new 
learning. Hospitals and refuges, and benevolences of all kinds, 
have proven and still prove the most powerful apologetic in 
many | influential Chinese circles. 

3 ‘—Good and able men, products of Christian training and 
influence, for all walks of life, including the government service. 


None recognize more fully and heartily than the Chinese the 


necessity of competent and right-minded men in order to 
administer successfully the complicated affairs of the national life. 
To “Seek worthy men for the service of the state” (49 BJ 
is a primary ambition of Confucianism, set forth in great 
characters in the most conspicuous places, and any influence 
which helps secure such men is sure to be welcomed. 

4.—The gift of the beneficent and life-bearing Church of 
the Living God, to be that of the Chinese themselves, led by 
men to whom we have not grudged giving our very best, and 
who are thus fitted for leadership in it. The most severe criti- 
cism I ever heard of Christian Missionaries in China was that of 
a brilliant and zealous young man, the son of a Chinese pastor, 
who had desired a modern education and could not get it in the 
schools of the mission to which he belonged. He went toa 
government school, and ultimately entered church work, but he 
declared that he believed it the policy of his mission not to give 
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their best in education for fear their pupils, once in a position 
of independence, would neglect the Christian ministry. If-we 
can treat our students with such generous confidence as will 
both fit them for the largest usefulness and also elicit their 
loyal support of the church, the very fact that the church has 
the voluntary and enthusiastic support of such educated Chinese 
men will be a powerful argument in its appeal to the Chinese 
people. Nothing else willso fully meet the demands of the 
new national spirit, for it will supply the religious element, 
which is at present the most conspicuous deficiency of Chinese 
patriotism, and without which patriotism cannot be truly sound 
or wholesome. 

5.—Deeds and words which will promote national unity, 
inter-racial good will, and social harmony. Intelligent Chinese 
realize that the prejudice and distrust existing between Manchus 
and Chinese, and between Chinese and foreigners, are the bane 
of the nation. But these problems are the despair of statesinen. 
Christianity is called to deal with these most difficult of all 
problems, in China as elsewhere, and in helping to solve them 
will win the unbounded good will of rulers and people alike. 

Finally we turn to the difficult and delicate question of 
how to meet the peculiarities of the Chinese mind, supposing 
that the initial prejudice of the Chinese has been removed and 
his real sympathy gained. 

1.—I shall put first and last the attitude of sympathetic 
and generous appreciation of the Chinese race, its great propor- 
tions in the history of the whole world, and its manifest destiny 
to play a great part in the future. 

2.—Frank but always most friendly criticism of Chinese 
failures. None more than the Chinese realize that true friend- 
ship means exhortation to do good and avoid evil as well as 
merely saying the true and pleasant things. 


3.—-Expositions of Chinese religions,—actual studies to be 
published for study and enlightenment. In most cases these 
can now best be produced by Chinese and foreigners in collabora- 
‘tion. They should show patiently and in detail where Chinese 
religious beliefs and practices are true and helpful, and also point 
out where they controvene the truth and are hurtful to morals. 
Among the essential qualifications of those who undertake 
such expositions and studies I would place the following two. 
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A. A hearty recognition that God has been working in 
China in the past, and that we attribute the good here found to 


God Himself,—the Light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. If it is true, as has been said, that every nation 


24 


has its Old Testament, how much more must we recognize in 


the Confucian classics, and many Taoist and Buddhist writings, 
the hand of the divine Schoolmaster preparing the way for the 
Gospel if not actually leading this wonderful people to Christ? 
And if an Old Testament prophet, writing in the fifth century 
before Christ, could write as he did “My name is great among 
the Gentiles, saith the Lord of Hosts,” how much more 
should the Christian apologist of the twentieth Christian 
century make these words apply to China, not only for the 
stirring up of Christendom but for the true appeal they 
inake to the Chinese themselves? 

B. Equally clear and explicit should be the apologist's 
conviction that all men are now called upon to repent and 
believe the good news of Jesus Christ; and that the presump- 
tion is in favor of, and not against, any belief or custom which 
is associated closely with the Christian Church of the past 


1900 years. 
With these two ountttinslthelia of expectant charity and 


wide vision, on the one hand, and of clear faith in the one only 


Name by which we can be saved, on the other, I believe the 
work of these expositions and studies is sure to be most fruitful 
and to help immeasurably in creating an atmosphere in which 


Christian belief is possible. 

4. Impartial reviews of the benefits Christianity has 
brought to the mind and the whole life of the West. Faber’s 
“Civilization” has prepared the way for Christian faith in 
many Chinese minds. This field is one in which the Chinese 
are at present very susceptible, in view of their conviction that 
in civil government and industrial and educational Sinise they 
must now learn from the West. 

5. Frank and detailed expositions of the superiority of 
Christian ¢eaching. The Rev. C. W. Allan, in his admirable 
article in the “Recorder” for Feb., 1908, to which I am greatly 
indebted, calls attention, which has too long been diverted 
elsewhere, to the fact that here is where we shall find most 


common ground with the Chinese at the present time. They 
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cannot appfeciate as yet the full force of those historical and 
philosophical arguments which appeal most powerfully to our 
penération in the West; but they have gained by centuries of 
insistence a profound respect for “teaching,’’ or “doctrine.” Such 
an argument as that presented in Dr. Garvie’s chapter on “The 
Characteristics of the Teaching,’’ in his “studies in the Inner 
Life of Jesus,’’ meets the Chinese on their own ground, and 
when applied in detail to Confucian and Buddhist teaching as 
compared with that of Christianity will probably be more 
popular and effective than any other line of argument in China 
for many years to come. 

‘6. Gentle insistence on the supreme importance of the 
Christian dynamic. Our faith does not “stand in the wisdom 
of men, but in ‘the power of God.” The Chinese are not un- 
acquainted with beautiful theories and persuasive words of 
men’s wisdom, but they know also only too well how powerless 
such ‘theories and words are. At this point I think our 
apologetic should go a step farther than Mr. Allan’s article 
indicates, showing not only how the teaching of Christ shines 
in contrast even to the excellences of the teaching of other 
masters, but also how it deals with this additional and essential 
question, namely ; Where is man to gain power to do what the 
- teaching has shown him to be right? If.our apologetic can 
make plain how the aspiration of the mystic—who is not un-— 
known in Chinese philosophy—is saved from vague speculation 
and sentiment by being focussed upon the Person of the 
historic Christ, who lived as a Jew in the days of His flesh, and 
now lives, as the Risen One, with His Church and in the 
hearts of His people forever, we shall have put the capstone 
upon this part of our work. Ethics and philosophy will be 
shown to find their fulfilment and completion in Christianity. 
For the Chinese, as for the rest of mankind, Longfellow’s 
words will bes a trae of the ideal man’s and 
faith 


, «phat. evermore beside him on the way, 
__ The unseen Christ may move, 
~ That he may lean upon His arm and say, 
_ Dost Thou, dear Lord, approve?” 


ot And with. the coming of the hope that China may become 
a nation.in which the control of affairs shall rest in the hands 
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of Chinese who thus walk with Christ, the fear, suspicion, 


‘misunderstanding which Christianity now has to meet will 


maturally pass away. There will still be opposition, and there 
will still be work for apologetics to accomplish; but the citadels 
will have been won, and Christian belief will be possible and 
in as in the 


Evolution and Missions 
BY BISHOP JAMES W. BASHFORD. | 
.UR aim is to strengthen faith by showing that science, 


properly interpreted, is in harmony with Christianity in 
its missionary form. George Adam Smith says, “God has 


j placed man on the earth in a threefold relation: that of Providence 


toward a lower creation ; that of service toward his fellows ; that 
of ‘worship toward Himself.” If evolution is to lead to a more 
thoughtful and tender relation to the world below us, it: will 
demand an enlargement of our humanity as well as an increase 
of our faith. 
I. Facts. I have not the slightest claim to scientific au- 
thority.. I simply try to keep familiar in a general way with the 
established results of scientific investigation. 

(1) However repugnant such conclusions may be to some, 


-I.suppose that we must accept the general facts of evolution. 


The Encyclopedia Britannica probably is the most authoritative 
publication on scientific subjects in the English language:. The 
Supplement to the last edition of the Britannica uses this 
language : “ Evolution from their predecessors of the forms of 
life. now existing must be taken as proved.” I suppose this 
conclusion represents the consensus of British scientific opinion. 

In the United States there is not a university or college of 
any scientific standing in which evolution in some form is not ac- 
cepted. An enterprising reporter interviewed the members of 
the American Scientific Association a few years ago and publish- 
ed the fact that evolution in some form was accepted by them 
with substantial unanimity: In France and Germany evolution 
is accepted in all scientific circles with even greater unanimity 
than’ in ‘the United States and Great Britain. Hence the 
Britannica probably is justified in concluding the article webeaved 
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to with the statement: ‘“ We are living in the midst of a 
revolution in the general tendencies of knowledge ‘whieh is 
without parallel i in the past history of mankind.” | 

out the universe, yet she herself compels scientists to use the 
word uniformity in only a general sense. Science speaks of a 
long, long period in which our earth was slowly condensing and 
taking form before life appeared upon our planet. The emergence 
of the vegetable kingdom was'a decided advance upon the 
uniformity which had reigned for milleniums. And the vast 
majority of scientists account for the appearance of life as due to 
creative impulse. There was a similar advance due to a similar 
creative impulse when consciousness emerged in the first sentient 
beings. The Bible unites with science in assuring us that there 
was a similar creative impulse when man first appeared upon our 
globe. ‘‘God breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living soul.” The Bible transcends but does not 
contradict science when it asserts that Christ appeared by a 
similar impulse from the Almighty. Indeed the scientific 
doctrine which represents each new species as due on one side to 
an indwelling development of existing species, and on the other 
to an added impulse from the Creator, rather than creation de 
novo, is confirmed by such light as the Bible throws upon creation. 
In the incarnation God did not neglect the highest species he had 
thus far created. Upon the contrary he acted upon and through 
one of the highest beings of the highest species he had thus far 
produced. ‘The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee, wherefore 
also the holy thing which is begotten shall be called the Son of 
God,” is the New Testament description of the birth of Christ 
and the inauguration of the spiritual kingdom on earth. Judg- 
ing the briefer account of the creation of Adam by the fuller | 
account of the incarnation must we not also believe that God did 
not create man de novo, but by acting upon and through the 
highest beings He had thus far created? It is no more degrad- 
ing to man to suppose that he was produced from the dust of the 
earth, refined and quickened by the creative and sustaining 
activity of God through preceding ages, than to suppose that God 
formed him out of the nearest clay bank. Christian evolution 
teaches man’s connection with and lgation to care for the 
whole creation beneath him. 
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(3) Science, not universally, but generally and increasingly, 
is affirming a Personal Spiritual Creator of the universe. Not 
all the scientists go so far. But all agree that the cause operat- 
ing throughout the universe has intelligence and elements of 
morality in it ; some add that they have no scientific. warrant for 
denying that the cause is personal: they simply confess their 
ignorance at this point and proclaim themselves agnostics. All 
are substantially agreed in rejecting materialism. Haeckel 
confessed in 7he Riddle of the Universe that he stood almost 
alone among philosophers in his materialistic monism. Nota 
university of recognized philosophic standing today is teaching 
the crass materialism of a generation ago. Many scientists 
advance beyond a spiritual interpretation of the universe and 


-hold that the same law of causation which compels them to 


posit intelligence in the first cause because they find intelligence 
in the result will compel them with a little more thought to 
posit personality in the first cause, because they find that also in 
the result. Hence Lord Kelvin, the leading scientific authority 
of Great Britain, wrote in 1903: “Science positively affirms 
creative power.” Professor George J. Romanes began his 
teaching as an avowed agnostic and wrote the keenest criticism 
of the theistic argument produced in modern times. But long and 
profound thinking led him to the theistic basis and indeed to the 
acceptance of Christianity. A fair classification of Darwin will 
leave him among the agnostics to the last ; though with that 
candor which characterized him he admitted that the appear- 
ance of personality at the end of the evolutionary process made 
the hypothesis of a personal being at the beginning of the pro- 
cess probably the most rational explanation of the universe. 
His great companion, Wallace, who, according to Darwin’s own 
testimony, discovered the doctrine of evolution jointly with 
himself always remained a theist and a Christian. Immanuel 
Kant, the greatest modern philosopher, taking rank indeed with 
Aristotle and Plato, wrote: ‘It is impossible to contem- 
plate the fabric of the world without recognizing the hand of 
God.”’ 
(4.) The fuller study of nature and man has led to the al- 
most total rejection of the utilitarian interpretation of evolution. 
Darwin published “The Origin of Species” in 1859, just fifty 
years ago. Herbert Spencer, who already was a utilitarian, 
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published a remarkable essay in the ‘“‘ Westminster Review” 
(1860) in which he claimed that Darwin had furnished the 
scientific basis for the utilitarian philosophy. The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is the utilitarian goal: of his- 
tory. But by happiness the utilitarians often mean material 
enjoyment, and by the greatest number/the greatest number 
now living. Mr. Spencer maintained that the State and the 
Church for which men are often -called to sacrifice their lives 
are mere abstract terms ; that neither the State nor the Church 
is capable of suffering or enjoyment. Hence it is folly for any 
one to die for them. Mr. Spencer added: ‘ Here is the ever- 

lasting reason why the welfare of the citizen cannot rightly be 
sacrificed to some supposed benefit of the State, but why on the 
other hand the State is to be maintained for the benefit of the 
citizens.” Hence Mr. Spencer condemned monuments and the 
memorials in Westminster Abbey as tending to draw men away 
from their real goal in life—the seeking of personal happiness; 
and he regarded all martyrs as the victims of a false philosophy. 
Mr. Huxley went even further and wrote: “I have little doubt 
that the moral sentiments originated, as other natural phenom- 
ena, by the processes of evolution. But as the immoral sen- 
timents are no less evolved, there is as much sanction for the 
one as for the other. The thief and the murderer follow nature 
just as much as the philanthropist.” 

The difficulty with this crass interpretation of evolution 
was that it could not be lived. We are in a world of struggle; 
and any state or society, or family which attempts to embody 
this selfish doctrine of utilitarianism in life simply disintegrates 


_ and disappears. Hence in the evolutionary struggle for ex- 


istence the utilitarian interpretation was condemned by the 
scientific test of experiment. Hence Mr. Spencer after sixteen | 
years more of thought and observation abandoned his old posi- 
tion in 1876 and wrote as follows: “Although egoism biologi- 
cally considered comes. before altruism, yet from the dawn of 
life altruism has been no less essential than egoism. Self- 
sacrifice is no less primordial than self-preservation.”’ So that 
also Mr. Huxley finding that obedience to conscience which 
often involved self-sacrifice was necessary to the highest civiliza- 
tion, thought he found in nature two opposing causes, one of 
_ which he characterised as cosmic evolution in which animals 
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and men advance by following their selfish instincts, the other 
of which he called ethical evolution in which man.advances to 
the higher civilization by obeying his conscience. In his essay 

on “ Evolution and Ethics” he says: ‘ The ethical process. .is 
wre by the cosmic process.” Again he adds: ‘ Ethical 
progress means the checking of the cosmic process at every 
step.” ‘Let it be understood once for all that the ethical pro- 
gress of society depends not on imitating the cosmic process, 
still less in running away from it, but in combating it.” . He 


h ae adds these noble words: ‘It may seem audacious to pit the 
in microcosm against the macrocosm .... but the intelligence which 
iB has converted the brother of the wolf into the faithful guardian of 
ie the flock ought to do something towards curbing the instincts 
a _of the savage in civilized man.” Mr. Huxley, although a pro 


ve 


fessed agnostic in regard to the supernatural claims of the Bible, 
nevertheless boldly advocated putting this Book into the public - 
schools of England on the ground that the Bible is “the un- 
rivaled instrument for the moral culture of the race,” and that 
this unrivaled instrument of moral culture aan be plogelin 
the hands of every child in England. 

If evolution is the: method by which the | 
brought the universe into.existence ; and: if this Creator is Jesus 
Christ ; if all things were made cheaughh Him and without Him 
‘was not anything made that hath been made, we ought to find 
some prints of Christ’s hand in this evolutionary process. 

_ (1) In the vegetable kingdom we get illustrations of the 
law of love. It is true that vegetation obeys the law of self- 
regard ; and self-regard in itself is not sinful, Jesus commanded 
us to love our neighbours as ourselves, thus implying self-love. 
He further gave us the-half-commandment, half-promise, “ ye 
therefore shall be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect.’ 
Hence self-preservation and — are not only laws of 
iif nature but laws of God.» 
But self-preservation is not the of the 
i} kingdom. That law is the law of seed and fruit-bearing found 
in the first chapter of Genesis: ‘ Herbs bearing seed and fruit 
trees yielding fruit after their kind, wherein is the seed tliereof.”’ 
What is the object of the production of fruit and seeds? Not 
to benefit the individual herb or tree bearing them.. The ob- 
jéct is the perpetuation of the species and the service of higher 
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orders. And seed and fruit-bearing is the fundamental law of 
the vegetable kingdom because it is the law by which that 
kingdom is preserved. A. striking illustration of this law is 
found in the apple tree which pours forth its strength in fruit 
and seeds until it has not sap enough left to carry it through 
the winter. The farmer says expressively: “It is winter 
killed.” What is this but a hint of Calvary in the vegetable 
kingdom? Sidney Lanier, with an equal insight into the heart 
of nature and the heart of Christ, sings with slight variations 
of Christ’s visit to the trees in the Garden of Gethsemane: 


‘‘ Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent ; 

Into the woods my Master came, 
Forspent with grief and shame. 

But the olives were not blind to Him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 
The thorn-tree had the mind of Him, . 
As into the woods He came. 


Out of the woods my Master went, 

And He was well content; _ 

Out of the woods my Master came 

Content with grief and shame. 

Companions slept, and fled at last, 

The olive trees remained steadfast, 

‘Buds whispered that death could not last, 

As out of the woods He came. ” 

Passing from the vegetable to the animal kingdom we find 

a yet fuller embodiment of the law of love. Professor Koessler, 
Dean of the Faculty of St. Petersburg University, read a remark- 
_ able paper a few years ago in which he calls Darwin’s the greatest 
name in the modern world, but rejects completely the crass 
utilitarianism of the earlier evolutionists and declares that even 
Darwin construed nature too narrowly and maintains that we 
- Must recognize the social instincts among animals and their co- 
operation as an important factor in evolution. Prince Kropatkin 
in a recent volume ‘‘ Mutual Aid a Factor in Evolution” 
shows that animals go in herds and flocks and schools, and 
furnishes many illustrations of co-operation in the animal king- 
dom. In. France Espinas published in 1880 a valuable book on 
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“Animal Societies” in which he dwells upon the social and_altru- 
isti¢ instincts of animals. ‘The same year-J..L. Lanessan advanced 
a distinct modification: of the old ‘view of evolution as:a selfish 
struggle, in'a paper entitled “‘7he Struggle for Existence and 
Association for that Struggle.” » In England Huber and Sir 
John Lubbock have shown that the marvellous development of 
the brain of ants and bees is due to their social co-operation: 
Better still, the facts which are plain to even laymen will lead to 


thie triumph of the later views. The deepest law of the animal 43 


kingdom—the law by which alone the animal kingdoni ‘is 
perpetuated and propagated, is. not the law of sayagery but the 
law of motherhood, the law by which the mother brings forth her 
young at the cost of great pain to herself and by which both 
“parents nourish and protect their young with their own sub- 
stance and sometimes with their lives. Hence in the animal 
kingdom are the marks of Him by whom all things were made 
and without Him was not anything made that hath been made. 
We may frame the latest discoveries of evolution in the two 
following laws: First, the evolutionary struggle i is not only a 
struggle between individuals of the samé species for which 
fecundity furnishes the material; but is also and chiefly a struggle 
between groups, between species, between orders. ‘The Phyllox- 
era which proved so destructive to the Frerich vineyards spread 
in colonies with more co-operation than struggle ‘between the 
individuals compositig the’ colony. ‘Success in combating the 
Phylloxera was due to Pasteur’s discovery that the Lady Beetle 
devours this scale by myriads. Hence one species ‘was introduc- 
ed into the vineyards ‘to battle against another species. So fully 
is this new law recognized that it is followed in combating most 
diseases. The physician aims first to discover what parasite or 
microbe produces the disease and then what other species will 
destroy that microbe and then he pits spécies against species. 
First then, the enn struggle i is penned a struggle between 
Species. 
Passing from the animal to the 
abundant illustration of the second law in the evolutionary 
struggle, viz., that in the ‘battle between species, between 
orders, bet weeti nations, the triumph or the survival of the species 
is in exact proportion to the willingness of the individuals which 
compose the species to Sacrifice themselves for the godd of-thie 
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whole. . Mr.. Spencer originally condemned, 
is found to be the very basis of national existence. It was 
surprising that the Japanese, who had accepted Mr. Spencer’s 
utilitarian philosophy more fully than any other nation, the 
moment they came to a life and death struggle with Russia 
abandoned the utilitarian philosophy and accepted, so far as it 
related to the nation, the Christian law of love as measured by 
sacrifice. The triumph of the family, the nation, and the race is 
in exact proportion to the sacrifice of the individuals who 
compose it for the good of the whole. Here is another finger 
print upon creation by Him by whom all things. were made, 

. Henry. Drummond published in 1904 . the ‘Lowell 
Lectures on “Zhe Ascent of Man,” a book the philosophical 
significance of which has not yet been fully realized . by 
scientists. But the most notable contribution to the modified 
view is Benjamin Kidd’s “Social Evolution.” Mr, Kidd 
like Mr. Huxley apparently is puzzled by. the. phenomena 
which confront him in the conflicting tendencies to selfishness 
and to service which he finds in man. He proclaims. that the | 
altruistic motive which prompts to service and sacrifice is 
ultra-rational, i.e, beyond reason. And yet he shows by indis- 
putable scientific evidence that the progress of. civilization 
depends upon man’s obedience to this altruistic instinct. It is 
a striking recognition of Mr. Kidd’s ability that the editors of 
the Britannica have chosen him as the apparent successor of 
Mr. Huxley and that he furnishes two leading articles on evolu- 
tion in the Supplement to the last edition. 

Turning from these articles to a study of human history 
shows that even before Christ came in the flesh and authorita- 
tively announced the law of love, the noblest spirits on earth 
already had recognized it. In the Horatii dying at the bridge 
for Rome, in the friendship of Damon and Pythias, in Arnold 
von Winkelried gathering the spears of his country’s enemies 
into his own bosom and dying for his native land, in the thous- 
ands and tens of thousands of brave men—Eng] ishmen, Ameri- 
cans and Japanese, men of all lands and all climes and all 
tongues, who counted their lives not dear unto themselves 
that they might save their country; we recognize this highest 
quality of humanity. This imperious summons to offer one’s 
life in defence of one’s home or state or church is not “an irri- 


descent dream ;’’ it transcends. baw. it. not the 


Great Britain lost the American becatise had 
then learned that the law of love applies. in (polities. and 
especially to distant colonies. She is holding Canada’ and 
Australia because she is treating them as a mother treats a 
daughter. Despite all criticisms of British rule in India, some 
‘of which are just, this great fact stands out: ‘The- population 
of India when England began her rule was substantially 
100,000,000; today that population i is substantially 300,000,000. 
Again the same fact appears in another form: some two-thirds 
-of ‘the territory of the empire is wholly under British rule and 
‘the population averages 279 to the square mile; one-third is 


- wnder native rule with little interference from Great Britain, 


and here, with land almost as rich, the population averages 110 
‘per square mile. The people of India and the ‘civilized world 
will under Divine Providence retain British rule tm India or, 


‘if they once throw it off, speedily return to it, if'Great Britain 
‘thus continues to serve this Indian Empire. 


Love shown by 
‘service is the gravitation which holds empires and colonies 
‘together in the wotld. So the United States has rendered the 
‘Filipinos still greater service than Britain has rendered the 
‘Indians. Japan has surpassed both the United States and 


Great Britain and Germany in applied science at the Univer- 


sity of Tokyo. What other ‘university in the world has twenty 
professors in engineering alone? ‘What other country has 
equalled Japan in reducing the number of soldiers dying from 
disease in a campaign as compared with those lost in battles? 
If, as Japan has surpassed the other nations in some of the fruits 
of our higher civilization, she also surpasses both Great Britain 
and the United States in her treatment of the Koreans as a 
colony, the Divine Providence, the partial acquiescence of the 
Koreans, the judgment and conscience and money of the civi- 
lized world will enable her to hold Korea, despite any efforts 
of Russia to dislodge her. But if Japan exploits and oppresses 
the Koreans until she drives them to rebellion and 
turns judgment and the conscience and wealth of Christen- 
dom agdinst her and loses the divine favor, her ten 
million unhappy Korean subjects will be only a source of | 
weakness; and it will be easy some time during the next 
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quarter of a century for Russia to help the Koreans to push her 
back across the channel. The Golden Rule is ‘not only good 
politics; it is the only practical politics. 

_ $0 essential is our love of neighbors and our service ° 
humanity to the progress of the race that the Creator has 
interwoven this altruistic sentiment into the very texture of 
society.. ‘The family is a divine organism by which God calls 
us out of the selfishness of pure individualism into the mutual 
companionships and services of the home. So society is is the 
divine method by which God ‘calls us out of the narrower life 
of the family into the larger life of the neighborhood. And the 
State is a divine institution. by which God calls us out of the 
narrower sympathies of the clan into patriotic devotion to the 
commonwealth, “The powers that be are ordained of God.” 
The Church is the last and highest and divinest institution on 
earth in which God -teaches as that He hath made of one 
blood all the peoples of the earth and in which through 
service'to. humanity all the nations of the earth shall be blest; 
Upon this Rock, i.e., the rock of Jesus’ Messiaship; of His sacrifice 
of Himself for the salvation.-of. the world, God has founded His 
Church, and the gates of hell shall-not prevail against it. : The 
entire: history of our globe from. the first appéarance of seed: 
bearing: in. the vegetable Kingdom to the death of Christ upon 
the ordss bears the imprint of Him by whom all ‘things were 
made»and without whom:‘not anything was made that hath 
been. made.’ It is very sttiking and it shows one cause operat: 
ing throughout nature: that the same law of love which we find 
manifesting itself in the fruitfulness of the vegetable Kingdom, 
in: motherhood and the social: instincts in the animal. kingdom, 

in the family ‘and society and the State and Church in the 
human kingdom, reaches its culmination in saga. death ms: 
the crass for the redemption of.the race. 

_ But if the Christian Chureh rises. above the ‘State and is 
the: supreme embodiment of the law of love which first begins 
to.emerge. in. the vegetable kingdom, in like manner missions 
tise above’ local and denominational lines and become the 
highest manifestation. of Christianity... Moreover: looking for- 
ward to the conquest of the world under the everlasting law: of 
struggle. and survival:of the fittest, the fittest in:this case will 
be found.to be not simply the strongest but that which is most 


servicable to the race. Remember that one of the later laws of 
evolution is that the triumph of the species is measured by the 
sacrifice of the members who compose it. Only that religion 
whicli is most intensely missionary on the one side and which © 
is most helpful to the race upon the other side has any prospect 
of final: victory. Who can doubt that in the ongoings of his- 
tory Christianity with its pure and holy God, Christianity with 
its redemption from sin through Jesus Christ, Christianity with 
its law of love and its service to humanity, Christianity with its 
power of self-propagation through the Holy Spirit, Christianity 
with its hopes of eternal blessedness, is destined to triumph. 
We are not left to faith alone for this vision. Under the 
principle of evolution applied to human history for the last two 
thousand years Christ isslowly but surely gatning the ascendency. 
There’ was a Christian population—not a Christian Church, but | 
a Christian population of 50,000,000 at the end of the one 
thousand years of ‘struggle ; of 100,000,000 at the end of the 
- next five hundred years of struggle; of 200,000,000 at the end 
of the next three hundred years of struggle ; of 400,000,000 at 
the end of the next one hundred years of struggle. This 
‘is a growth in. altnost geometrical ratio. It took one thousand 
years to gain. the first 50,000,000 of Christian population; 
it .took one-hundred years to gain the last 200,000,000 
of .Christian population—an advance of forty fold. We re- 
cognize how exceedingly ‘imperfect. is our-existing so-called 
Christian civilization. . But if even this imperfect embodiment 
of Christianity: tends to supplant all other faiths, what will not 
the more perfect embodiment of the Golden Rule accomplish ? 
And:we may confidently look forward to this more perfect em- 
bodiment. At this point history is re-inforced by prophecy. 
‘What reason have we to suppose that an evolutionary process 
which has been operating possibly for a million years and which 
has resulted in higher and higher types of life is to stop with an 
imperfect type of humanity. Is the present ignorant, impotent, 
sinful human race so high and holy that creation has reached 
its culmination in us? The very unrest of man in his present 
sinful state and the very visions of holiness and helpfulness 
which visit us by day and haunt us in our dreams by night are 
prophecies of a higher type of life. Now turning to the New 
Testament we find this probability of a higher type of man 
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which ‘grows out of the entire history of life upon our globe 
confirmed by prophecy. “Ye therefore shall be perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” A New Humanity in Christ is 
the clear teaching of the New Testament. And we already 
have in the presence of the Holy Spirit the power which will 
fill us with all the fullness of God. Science and the New | 
Testament unite in prophesying a new and a higher type of 
man, and the New Testament reveals the Holy Spirit as the 
power already in the world through whom and by whom and 
with whom the New Humanity in Christ is to be constituted. 
Surely if the imperfect form of the New Humanity in Christ 
thus far developed is supplanting all other religions on the globe 
what may we not expect when Christian men and women come 
to the fullness of Him who filleth all in all? Thus under the 
evolutionary struggle Missions, which are the highest existing 
embodiment of Christianity ; Missions, which use the applied 
sciences to put each man and race to which they minister in 
harmony with ‘present environment; Missions, which strive to 
put all men through faith into harmony with the environment 
which will exist when the earth shall disappear; Missions, which 
aim to bring each man into harmony with himself and all races 
into harmony with God, are bound to endure and tritimph be- 
cause they lead humanity. to that “ far off divine event to which. 
the whole creation moves.” 


The Work of the Evangelistic Association 
BY REV. J. R. MILLER. 


HIS Aamletion is a product of the Cons Con- 

ference. In considering the great problem of the 

Evangelization of China it was felt that the time had 

come for a forward movement and that this should be ona 
systematic and comprehensive scale. 

The object of the Association is to stimulate the evange- 
listic spirit and facilitate this common desire. Other Associa- 
tions on the field have done excellent work. The Missionary 
Associations at the different centres have developed a com- 
tadeship which makes united effort possible and successful. 
The Educational Association has raised the standard of 


‘ 


educational work. It has introduced the spirit of thorough 
ness, and given its best to a progressive system. : 
The Medical Association is full of possibility and is 
destined to scatter its beneficence over the whole land. It has 
a great work to do, and it willdoit. These departments of the 
work are alive to the vast opportunities and are eager to meet 
them. I am sorry, however, that the Evangelistic Association, 
which is the most important, should be so late in coming on to 
the field. Now that it has come, I trust it will be a spirit of 
power, working in and through every branch of missionary 
enterprise. It has not come asa rival to institutional work, 
but rather as the breath of life which by virtue of its living 


energy, will help it. 


The great objective of all inissionary work is 
The Christian educator is not satisfied with intellectual conquest. 
only. He desires to see the mind under the control of grace, 
beautified and strengthened by things divine, and yet his time 
and energy are so spent in the. duties of his profession, that he 
must be content with a fragmentary exercise in direct evange- 
listic work. The medical missionary stands before the: piblic 
as the embodiment of goodness. Under the shadow: of: the. 
Great Physician he practices the healing art. -As the’ evil 
disease retreats before his skill and patience, deép down’ in his 
heart of hearts he hopes that the patient will find rest:'to his 
soul. But he too isso pressed by the multitude, that he has 
little or no time to give to direct evangelistic work.,. The 
special work of the evangelist is the cure of souls. It is a great 
responsibility as well as privilege. The Association wishes to 
emphasize this work, to bring it toa position commensurate 
with the need, and it desires to do so not at the expense of 
institutional work. The soul-need of the Empire, however, is 
so vast, so deep, so urgent, that some gigantic effort must be 
made in order that this primary Fi gam of the gospel may 
have its rightful place. 

In the sphere of economics we see what division of labour 
has done for the industrial world. It has greatly increased the 
output and widened in a phenomenal manner the field of 
exchange. Since commerce called in the aid of ‘science, re- 
tharkable discoveries and great -advances in material progress 


have béen made. If we turn our eyes to the’ New Téstament 
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we find the: Apostle to the Gentiles exhorting Timothy to do 
‘the work. of an evangelist, to be instant during all seasons. 
According tothe report of the Evangelistic Committee, less 
than gne’ half of the whole missionary staff is now engaged in 
direct evangelistic work, and the proportion is as large as it is, 
only ‘because of the fact that out of six hundred and seventy- 
eight members of the China Inland Mission, five hundred and 
.sixty are in direct evangelistic work. With all the manifest and 
substantial need; it is evident that a mighty effort is required. 

In this.land there are still over One thousand walled cities 
unoccupied. There are also thousands of towns, and thousands 
-and thousands of villages, where the light of the Gospel has not 
entered. The great mass of the people is yet untouched. The 
committee has estimated that to meet this need, three thousand 
two hundred more men, and sixteen hundred women, specially 
qualified as leaders and organizers, should be forthcoming 
within the next ten years, and that 150,000 Chinese Evangelists 
should co-operate with them. Itis absolutely necessary that 
this expected re-inforcement should be specially endowed with 
gifts suitable for this work. Like Gideon’s three hundred, they 
should. be efficients of the highest type. 

The Association in its desire to stimulate evangelistic 
effort would advocate efficiency on the part of those who 
undertake it. In doing this it does not underestimate the 
value of the work done in the past; rather it records its thank- 
fulness to God for the many noble men and women who have 
served the cause faithfully and also for those’: who are at 
present devoting. their talents, strength and love to this work. 
As the national system of education extends and is perfected. 
the thought of the people will grow, and their powers of 
conception will be enlarged. They will begin to. learn, 
admire and reverence in an increasing measure the story of 
their own evolution and laud the secret of their continuity. 
The polemical spirit will be strengthened and they will stand 
entrenched behind intellectual and moral problems. This we 
do not fear, but we must be prepared to deal with it. 

The Evangelist cannot afford to be slipshod in the 
languagé.. He should be an expert. The missionary who 
thinks:‘he can dispense ‘with a*teacher and find out for himself 
the: tredsures of! the language, is under a delusion, and_ the 


missionary, who imagines that after he has passed the pre- 
scribed sections of study is.once and for all equipped for his life 
work, is deceiving himself. The most serious handicaps in life 
are generally self-imposed, and the missionary who is unfaithful 
in the duty of language-study is crippling his whole career. 
Character is always superior to ability, yet the latter is not to 
be despised, more especially the genius for hard work. Our 
Chinese. colleagues are not slow in estimating the business 
element of our position. They know the approximate expense 
of a missionary and his family on the field. They know the 


‘ainount of work done by him, its quality and its results. - A- 


‘longside of this, they place. their own record, and too often they 
find that:the man with the small pay is the one who carries ‘the 


* -heavy end-of the log. If-through slackness we are inefficient, 


we lose the respect of our-Chinese brethren and-eat up un- 
worthily the funds of the mission Boards. Every conscientious 
missionary will do his utmost to maintain an acceptable position 


in both the written and spoken language of the people. - 


But the evangelist should not only excel in the language, 
he should be well versed in Comparative Religion, and certainly 
in those religions which are indigenous. This is imperative, 
not so much to meet the educated as to enlighten the masses 
that are woefully ignorant of the prevailing systems. Outside 
of the literati there are crowds that bow down blindly to idols, 
aud many who claim to be followers of the Confucian cult are 
not able either to read or write. 

In dealing with the z#tellectuelles it is also necessary to 
understand Chinese philosophy and to be familiar with the text 
of the classics. It is not wise, however, to approve of teachings 
which are contrary to any of the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. The nature of man is considered by Mencius to be 
good, and this has for generations been the accepted belief. 
But the middle school as represented by Han Wen Kong is 
perhaps nearer the truth when it says that “the heart of manisa 
piece of ground with neither good nor bad seed, and largely 
dependent upon its environment.” Then the theory of Hsiin 
Tsi that the nature of man is evil and only evil, will stand 
alongside the picture we have in the third chapter of Romans. 

The teaching of Meh Tsi on universal love comes very neat 
Christian altruism. Amongst the progressive leaders of thought 
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‘Poh ai’ is no longer scorned as an utopian dream, but is re- 
cognized as the goal towards which every exponent of virtue 
should press, so that the morning might soon break when “ All 
men’s good shall be each man’s rule.” Again, the evangelist 
should be brave enough to deal with the problem of sin. The 
struggle to overcome it is common to the human race. Alas; 
however, human defences have long since been broken down 
and the waters of evil: have overwhelmed and cursed 
humanity. The thoughtful and observant student of history 
finds that intellectualism alone is no proof against tempta- 


tion. . The civilization of material improvement is one thing; 


that of moral and spiritual improvement is another. In Japan 
I was greatly struck by the conclusion at which many of the 
Chinese students had arrived. They were quick to recognize 
the advancement of Japan and yet they said that Japan had 
failed to deal satisfactorily with the social evil. One, in the 
spirit of despair, said to me, “what is to become of my 
country? Tomorrow we may step into line with the march of 
nations, but the social question will remain unsolved.” Here is a 
great opportunity for showing wherein Christianity differentiates 
from other religions, for all who are partakers of the Christ-life 
ate free from sin, in other words, “sin has no more dominion 
over them.”” The remedy for sin, as found in the Gospel, is the 
great apologetic for China. Confucius, after his tour through- 
out the different states, said; “‘my teaching will not go.” In 
another place he said: “I find no one who loves virtue as he 
loves pleasure.” Referring to his own life he said: “If 
providence would add to my years I might possibly get rid of 
my big faults.” It is true that during his administration in the 
state of Loo, the people were happy and prosperous. “A thing 
dropped on the road was not picked up ;.there was no fraudulent 
carving of vessels ; coffins were made of the ordained thickness ; 
graves were unmarked by mounds raised over them, and no two 
prices were charged in the markets.” This condition of things 
however quickly changed. The duke of his native state began 
to find a forced ethical life somewhat irksome. Beautiful 
girls, well-skilled in music and dancing, and fine horses, were 
sent from the neighbouring states to him, and these attractions 
completely captured him. The songs from those pretty lips 

Were'more fascinating than- the stories of a pedantic old man. 
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His hopes were blasted and he stood helpless before the onward 
march of evil. Shall we not say that the failure of Con- 
fucianism is due to the fact that he based his hope on man and 
not on God? ‘The system is destitute of spiritual dynamic. 
The evangelist should also be a humanist. He should 
know men and be in sympathy with them. Here I must 
refer once more to the need of studying Chinese history and 
literature. Contact with the people, of course, will reveal much 
to us, but if we fail to get behind the traditions of Chinese 
thought, our knowledge of them will be largely superficial: 
We must concede to them liberty of thought and action and 
never intrude our ideas. I remember a young missionary, who 
was inore zealous than wise, doing a very absurd thing. He 
was walking in one of the residential streets of the city, and as 


“he passed a door he noticed a number of Buddhist priests 


engaged in a funeral service. They were kneeling before the 
family altar which was heavily laden with incense and sacrifices. 
Without a moment’s hesitation be walked into the house, and 
put his hand upon the bald pates of the priests, one after the 
other, repeating in rather a gruff voice, “puh hao tih fah-tsi, puh 
hao tih fah-tsi.” The great secret of D.L. Moody’s success was 
his largeness of heart. Professor Drummond said “he was the 
biggest human he had met.” This work above all needs men 
who are peculiarly separated unto God, who will give them- 
selves unreservedly to it and who have a deep controlling 
passion for souls. Scholarship, gifts, however brilliant, will 
not realize the objective, unless there be the enduement of 
power. It may appear to you as if I had said too much on this 
familiar subject, but I have felt that to magnify the office is 
the best way to emphasize the need for the Association. 

Now let me say something about the duties of the Associa- 
tion. From the beginning it should be understood that it will 
only attend to the essentials. It will give evangelism the first, 
second and third place. It will not interfere with the duties 


which properly belong to missionary boards. It will not seek 


to enlarge its domain or enrich itself at the expense of other 
branches of the work, but it will strenuously try to prevent 
evangelism being relegated to a secondary position. It will sound 
afresh the marching orders of the Church, “Go ye into all the 
‘world and preach the gospel to every creature.” It will hold 
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to the Apostolic determination ‘‘ to know none among men but 
Christ and Him crucified.”” The glories of the Cross of Christ 
will be its crown. Some years ago I had the privilege of 
attending the assembly meetings of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. Dr. Joseph Parker of London had been invited by the 
Committee of Religion and Morals to address the ministers and 
elders of that historic gathering. After a most informing and 
. inspiring deliverance he concluded his appeal by a beautiful 
passage, “‘ Bind your genius round the cross and God will send 
showers of blessing upon your ministry, exalt it above the 
Cross and God will send a withering wind that will blast it 
for ever.”’ | 

The Association will seek to select and prepare suitable 
literature for this work. We are already much indebted to 
the tract societies for the good work they have done, but we 
feel that.in this department there are still great possibilities 
It will also seék to promote special evangelistic services. ‘With- 
in the last- few years good results have followed certain efforts 
of this kind. -It is evident the need exists and in a sense is 
urgent, There are at most of the older mission centers large 
numbers who have an intellectual concept of the Christian faith. 
Frotm their. manner of life, however, it is plain that they 
have little experimental knowledge of Christ as Saviour. 
A‘series of evangelistic meetings, conducted by men sent by 
God, would be sure to obtain excellent results. These 
special efforts would gather in the fruit of many years of 
patient toil. Of course separate missions may set apart men 
for this work and local effort may be crowned with good 
success, but this should not in any way hinder a large and 
united campaign. In addition to this, conventions for the 
deepening of spiritual life could be held. Why should not 
China have its Keswick and its Northfield? The Chinese 
helpers would appreciate such provision. ‘The Bible Institute 
department might also come under the patronage of the As- 
sociation. It embraces, I suppose, both the evangelistic and 
pastoral elements. 
"The scope of the Association includes all those points, and 
others which I have only time to mention, for example, the 
problems of evangelizing the different grades of society, the 
non-christian schools, the army and navy, the country with its 
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innumerable villages, the vast number of boatmen at the 
central marts of the Empire, these and others will come under 
the particular attention of the Association. 

One need hardly mention the substantial benefits which 
will accrue from the work of the Association. It will prove the 
means of leading many precious souls to decision for Christ. It 
will deepen and strengthen the spiritual life of Church. 
members. It will brighten and inspire the outlook and 
ambition of God’s. servants. It will cement the bonds of 
interdenominational:. friendship. It will certainly hasten the 
establishment of the Kingdom. 

In conclusion. It may be argued that the existing societies 
are sufficient for these things. True, but the Association 
is not an organisation outside of the Church. It is meant to be 
a body of specialists, who will give themselves wholly to: the 
cure of souls. The members of the Association will represent — 
all the societies and I feel sure the direct and indirect advan- 
tages to be gained will more than compensate the societies for 
any time given by their workers to the advancement of Associa- 
tion principles. 

I sympathize with thone who have a of being 
ed with complex machinery, The Association will be simple 
in its aim and operation. It will try to obtain. the max- 
imum of work with the minimum of. organisation. For my 
part I welcome it without reservation. To me it is an intima- 
tion of brighter days and richer harvests. If by its establish- 
ment the Cross of Christ may make greater conquests, then we 
will bless the day when the leaders of this movement were led 
to venture. We are told that when William Penn first settled 
in the forests of Pennsylvania he said to himself “this is a 
holy experiment.” Since then the progress of the American 
people and the leading position they hold among the nations of 
the earth have more than justified that experiment. As by 
faith we unfold the possibilities of the future may we mehene 
in the experiment of the Association a like success. el 

Take up then, my friends, the object of the Association, and 
make it your ideal. Let us seek in the most rapid, most 
intelligent and most powerful way to send forth Gospel light 
and truth. Let us determine that the heralds of salvation 
shall carry the glad tidings to the regions beyond. Let us 
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press in upon the citadels of evil until they surrender before 
the forces of light and liberty, and let us never rest until we 
ring in the Christ who is to be, until He occupies His rightful 


The Future of the Mission School in China 


BY REV. A. J. BOWEN. 


O attempt to forecast the future of mission “Schools in 
ee China at this time of tremendous changes and unfore- 
| seen developments in education, requires considerable 
courage and a great deal of presumption. So that any con- 
clusions arrived at must of necessity be somewhat of the nature 
of broad generalizations. However, the subject is one of very 
great importance to the Church at large, and of more than. 
passing interest to those closely associated with educational 
problems. 

If the topic under discussion were “The Need of Mission 
Schools,” meaning by Mission Schools, Christian Schools, we 
could with positive assurance affirm that there will always be 
a. need for the Christian school, and a permanent need gives 
a permanent future, No religion has flourished very long, 
or has been of wide influence or power, without its. schools. — 
We speak of the Confucian school in China and it is the 
only place where the Confucian religion is taught; the 
schools of Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt were ecclesiastical 
and they kept the altar-fires of their religions burning. 
The Jewish religion flourished in the Rabbinical schools, 
The early Christians had their system of education, and in 
Jerusalem, in Antioch, in Corinth, Ephesus and Alexandria 
great schools flourished, and these schools were the very 
fountain heads of the Church. During the dark ages it 
was the monastic school that kept alive the flickering flame 
of learning. Someone has said that, after the Reforma- 
tion, Protestantism became the mother of popular education. 
Germany obtained her common schools from Martin Luther, 
Scotland her love of learning from John Knox. When William 
of Orange triumphed over Spain, he asked the Netherlands 
which they preferred, relief from taxation, or the founding of a 
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University. They chose the school, and it was in that school 
that Arminius taught. The earliest colleges of America were 
founded and maintained by the Christian church. Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, Brown, Dartmouth, and scores, even 
hundreds of others, could be named. At the present time we 
are told that nearly two-thirds of the colleges and universities 
of America are under denominational control. ‘The only-college 
founded there before the 18th century that was not the creation 
of the Church or of individual ministers, was the University 
of Pennsylvania, but even in this school the Bible was naujed 
as a text book, the founder, Benjamin Franklin, saying: 
“When human science has done its utmost......yet still we 
must recommend the students to the Scriptures of God, in order 
to complete their wisdom, to regulate their conduct through 
life, and-to guide them to happiness forever.” - The very idea of 
etrication for thé common people—for everybody—is a Christian 
idea, and distinctly so... In Japan -and China, until’the Christ: 
ian Missions came, education was for the few favoured classes. 
So, by-our very calling, we witness to. the convietion: that 
Christianity is essential to the best and highest development of 
the Chinese nation, we are sure that the Christian. School isa 
fundamentally necessary: part of Christianity in China, a8 
long as it lasts the Christian School will have a future: As thé 
founder of Princeton said: ‘ Without education, piety would 
cease to become intelligent, and without piety, Ge: oaste for 
education would be lessened.” 

But our inquiry concerns itself more with the future; not 
the need of importance of the Mission School, The framers of 
the question desired, no doubt, to have the discussion limited 
to the Mission School, and not to the Christian School in China, 
Some day we shall see the Mission School, supported as it how 
is largely by foreign funds, controlled and managed by Mission- 
aries, foreign in its ideas and ‘ideals and in every other way, 
gradually merge into the Christian School, with all that is good 
and true and essential and permanent of the Mission School 
thoroughly absorbed and assimilated: when its support ‘arid 
management shall be Chinese, when it shall be a vital part“of 
the Christian Church of China, and when its Western teachers 
shall be called and not sent. Like the prophets of old; we shall 
die in this faith, not having seen the fulfilment of the proinises, 
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but having seen them and greeted them from afar, as 
that we are but strangers and pilgrims in this land. 

Let us look for a moment at the development of Church 
institutions and of State institutions in America, for a sugges- 
tive thought that may indicate something of what the mission 
school ‘in China may expect, as it comes more and more into a 
real ‘competition with the Government school. One of the 
remarkable things in American education in recent years has 
been the rapid development of State-supported schools. There 
are now 39 State Universities, which have since their organi- 
zation received government aid to the extent of $80,000,000. 
The Land Grant Colleges number 26. The High Schools have 
enormously increased, both in numbers and efficiency, and are 
closely articulated with the State Universities. The reasons 
for this increase in government education do not here concern 
us. . During this period of the development of government insti- 
tutions,very few new Church schools have been started, but many 
have been closed or forced into a precarious existence. Many 
have very few students, inadequate equipment and support, and 
_ from an educational point of view might well be closed. At the 
same time a much less number have been stimulated into a vigor- 
ous growth, and profited in almost every way by the emulation 
afforded by the well-equipped and efficient State institution. 
Another good effect has been the union or affiliation of several 
schools, usually of the same denomination, in. contiguous 
tetritory. This movement towards union has not, probably, 
- gone so far as it will yet go. I think we shall be within the 
truth when we say that the number of Church schools started 
was too large, altogether out of proportion to the actual dem- 
ands,’ though the demand then was much greater than has 
existed since the development of the State Universities and 
High Schools. Now that the demand for more schools has 
been largely met by the State, the Church is more concerned 
in developing existing schools than in organizing new ones. 
And it should be borne in mind that these denominational or 
Church schools that flourish do not exist to glorify any part- 
icular Church, or to further the peculiar ideas of that Church, 
but rather to serve all men in all that is highest and best, and 
to.glorify. God in the earth. There now exist in every state 
of group of adjoining states at least from four to six good 
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Church schools, strong educationally, with from 500 to 2000 et 
more students, and which have many excellent reasous for 
their ‘usefulness and desirability. 

If we apply these facts to the situation in China, and 
assume that education will in the near future ‘be in ‘a 
reasonable measure effectively compulsory, as it is at home 
and in Japan, what do we find? Take the area and popu- 
lation of seven representative states and of seven provinces. 
California, Colorado, Iowa, Ohio, Virginia, New York and 
Texas have a combined area of about 716,000 square miles, 
and a population of 20,000.000. Fukien, Kiangsu, Shansi, 
Chihli, Shantung, Szechuen, and Kuangtung have an area of 
557,000 square miles and a population of 218,000,000. The 
seven states with a population of 20,000,000 have at least 
twenty worthy church or denominational schools ; the seven 
provinces, with a population of over 200,000,000 have barely 
twenty good mission schools of higher grade. That is, 20 Church 
schools at home supply the demand of 20,000,000 people, 
while here, 20 mission schools are trying to setve 200,000,000 
people. The need in both cases is for Christian education. The 
twenty million in America with all their heritage of Christian 
homes and surroundings need Christian education: the 200 
million in China with none of that heritage, need it infinitely © 
more. So if we may leave out of consideration a good many 
other factors, may we not conclude from the apparent facts re- 
garding the Government and Church schools in America that 
the Mission schools must in the future be largely increased ‘in 
numbers? And are we justified in that comfortable feeling of 
satisfaction and sufficiency when all the churches of a district or 
of a province even unite in supporting one institution? Are we 
to regard this as the highest good that the Church can do, educa- 
tionally—that this is the measure of our duty? We are all per- 
fectly aware that when the vast resources of the Church are so 
given that only a few Mission schools can be supported, the 
Church is shirking its duty. By all means let us have union 
and co-operation, let us have one good Christian school adequate- 
ly supported by all the Missions of one center, but let those’same 
missions have well-equipped schools in the other large cities of 
that region. If any Church thinks*that by union it-‘may send 
less men and spend less ‘money, then ‘the future of ‘that 
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sion’s schools is not very promising. One university, supported 
by: the Christian churches of England or America, is not particu- 
larly inspiring for the future of Christianity, either for China or 
for the home lands. And furthermore, the glory of the mission 
school is not to be sought in its developing into one or a few 
great universities. Its broadest, highest good is not to be fulfill- 
ed in the few high grade schools. Our mission school ideal is 
that it shall be a place not only for sound and broad learning, 
but also of practical religion, and that for the many, not for the 
few. We are to teach the rich and poor alike, to give a first 
class education at a reasonable cost, if the Chinese Christians are 
to obtain it. The late Dr. Harper said that there was a “ geo- 
graphical law of higher education.” It is that 90 per cent of 
those who attend college select an institution within 100 miles 
of home. A compiler of statistics has shown that the patronage 
of our most famous institutions is distinctly local; 85 per cent of 
Columbia’s students come from within fifty miles of New York; 
52 per cent of Harvard’s students come from within a radius 
of fifty miles. The same will be more true of China, with 
unfavourable means of communication. | Therefore, the mission 
colleges of China, as a rule, should be small, numerous, widely 
distributed, with a few well-manned, well-equipped departments, 
accessible to those who are to be served, both in cost and loca- 
tion. In connection with a good number of these will be the 
university, and the professional and high grade technical school. 

If we look at education in Japan, we see, as it seems to me, 
two facts which bear upon our topic. The first is that, so far, 
the higher grade mission schools have not been seriously affected 
by the government schools, with their thorough system and 
great numbers. A writer in the “Christian Movement of Japan,” . 
1908, says ; “ As one goes upward in the grade of schools one 
notices the growing importance of the private and miscellaneous 
schools, in point of numbers, at least”. As the mission school 
is classified among the miscellaneous schools, it appears that 
Japan, even, has room for more high-grade Mission schools. 
Bishop Harris, writing March 21st, says: ‘The present status 
of mission schools in Japan is entirely satisfactory. They are 
perfectly free so far as religious teaching is concerned. Also the 
need of schools of higher grade is very great. The government 
cannot begin to take care of her students above the grammar 
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grade. Ourschools are crowded and very prosperous, and almost 
self-supporting. We cull the best from the many who seek ad- 
mission.” It seems, therefore, that the demand for the mission 
school is still as great as ever in Japan, possibly greater. The 
- second fact in the educational situation there that seems signifi- 
cant to me, is that, apparently, the lower grade work is relegated 
to the government, as it is in America, and the missions devote 
themselves largely to college and high grade work. In the 
home lands that it is thus is not so important, for our public 
schools as a rule have good moral surroundings, and a large per- 
centage of the pupils have the advantage of Christian homes, 
Sunday Schools, and a Christian environment. In China the 
tendency for the Church to neglect the lower grade work will 
undoubtedly be in the same direction, in fact, I think, has already 
begun. If this be true, I think itis to be deplored, and if allowed 
will very greatly affect the future usefulness of the mission 
school in China. The Church should seriously study this pro- 
blem and deliberately plan to take permanently into its scope of - 
operations excellent primary and secondary schools, as well as 
the college and university. Ifthe Church confines herself large- 
ly to the high grade work, and practically leaves the other to the 
State, we shall lose one of our best opportunities for serving the 
greater number of the Chinese people. The Church should, if 
possible, see to it that her young members, during their most 
impressionable age, are educated under Christian influences, and 
we believe that large numbers of the Chinese whoare not Chris- 
tians would desire that their sons be in the clean, moral surround- 
ings of the mission school. Here is a field that the Church can 
ill afford to neglect, and one that will yield large returns in real 
good for China. This is a day of much talk about big. universi- 
ties, but I presume to say that the best object of the mission 
school will be gained by at least the same or even greater atten- 
tion being given to the establishing and developing of good 
lower grade schools. If the Church yields to the inherent ten- 
dency of our system to develop the high and allow the lower 
education to go to the State, its future in China will not be what 
it should be. Those who go to the college and the university 
even in the home land are relatively few as compared with those 
who go to the grammar and high school. In this land of pover- 
ty it will be even more so. While it is undoubtedly true that | 
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the college and the university exercise an influence altogether 
out of proportion to the numbers who attend, still I am not at 
all sure but that the lower grade schools will count more for 
Christianity in China, if properly and sufficiently developed. 

The Church must have first-class colleges and universities. 
They will dignify the Church, will furnish many of the great 
leaders, and will fulfil a very important part of Christian edu- 
cation. But it will be only a part, not the whole, and not, 
_ perhaps, the most important part, and I am inclined to think, 
_ if one must be éspecially emphasized, it should be the lower 
grade work, for we must remember that the: mission school is 
doing foundation work. 

The future of the mission school will also depend largely 
on its ability to develop in accord with Chinese ideals and the 
oriental traits of character. To thus develop is not a favor for 
the mission school to grant, but is an inalienable right oi the 
Chinese Church to demand. One of the most serious tasks of 
the Westerner is to understand and to appreciate the genius and 
spirit of China. A more difficult task is to so conduct himself 
and his work as to further all that is good in them and their 
- system, and not to superimpose his own ideas and ideals, and 
ways, in such ‘a manner that the finished product, the Christian, 
the educated man, is a new kind of creatnre, not well adapted to 
the environment in which he must by force of circumstances 
live anid work. We come to this land with the few ideas we 
have, the result of our Western environment and training and 
philosophies and religion. They are very good for us. Our 
ways of getting them are very good. Weare apt to think there- 
fore that they are very good for the Chinese, and we proceed to 
inject them in larger or smaller doses. Because our confiding 
friends trust us and submit ‘to it, we are encouraged and increase 
the dose. So the Western University with its Western courses 
and books is next in order. Perhaps this is what should happen, 
perhaps it is inevitable that it should be otherwise, but we should 
be building a structure that will harmonize with what the 
Chinese, Christian Chinese, will ultimately have. We hope that 
what we are doing will fit in with and shape and help the future 
Christian school and church. We need not fear that the Chinese 
will fail to assimilate, in their own way, and change all we have 
to give. History abundantly attests their ability in this line. 
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‘What should engage our serious thought is that they assimilate 
the permanent and essential, and that they change what we 
give into such as will result in the highest good, such a change 
as will be a step upward, and not only for China, but also 
in a reflex way for us and all mankind. : 

A mission school must be judged by what it does, not by its 
buildings, or numbers, or even its ideals. When we think of the 
Mission school from this point of view, comparing what we are 
doing with what the government school is doing, we are inclined 
to think that the future is very bright. The mission school un- 
doubtedly now gives the best instruction and a more well-rounded 
general education. The mission educator has more of the idea 
_ of the generic meaning of the word education, ‘‘ bringing out ”’ 
the latent powers of his pupil rather than the process of pouring 
something into an empty head, which seems to so often be the 
chief aim of the Chinese teacher. Soon the whole the mission 
trained man is a better educated man than his fellow student 
from the government school. As long as the mission school 
can do this, can turn out better trained men, men of sterling 
worth and of well disciplined minds, its future is bright. But 
are we not inclined to be a little too complacent in our compar- 
ison, and are we wise in comparing that which is the outcome 
of many years of experience and testing with the totally new 
problem and work the Chinese people have so heroically un- 
dertaken? I hardly think we adequately appreciate what the 
Chinese government has doneand isattempting todo. Tohave 
given up so gracefully the old with all its history and precious 
associations; to have created a desire and enthusiasm for the 
new education; to have launched out on the hitherto unthought 
of task of giving an education to all classes—these are things 
that should arouse our highest admiration. 

And yet we may well question whether the Government 
has not given up too thoroughly their own peculiar education, 
has not gone too far in too short atime. There is a deplorable 
tendency on the part of the New China, to neglect Chinese 
learning and Chinese philosophy and so many of the excellent 
things of the old, and it will take years to develop a learning 
that for them has the educative and cultural value of the old 
Confucian school. We are beginning to see a generation 
springing up without manners and with smatterings of know- — 
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ledge. The old Confucian scholar was a gentleman, in many 
of those finer qualities that we all admire. Let the mission 
school be very thoughtful in seeking to supply those studies 
that tend to produce genuine culture, and in leading back, if 
need be, the Chinese tv their own rich and varied learning, 
Government education is in the experimental stage, and there 
are many defects and shortcomings, and we should not get the 
satisfaction I fear we often do obtain in comparing our schools 
with those just starting. Let us rather compare our work with 
the home standard. The mission school in China, up to the 
present, owes more of its efficiency and superiority to its inherent 
nature than perhaps we realize, so that in spite of poor teaching, 
uliwisé management, changing policies, and many other defects 

that have appeared to more or less extent in all mission schools, 
they have been relatively successful as compared with other 
schools in China. With the more modern civilization rapidly 
spreading, our leadership will depend to a less extent on the 
simply natural and inherent superiority of our Christian educa- 
tion, and depend more and more on good teaching, wise, far- 
seeing policies, and combination of resources. The mission 
school’s future depends upon the better work it can do, better 
work educationally. In point of material equipment we cannot 
hope to compare long with the Government institutions. China 
has millions of dollars she will gladly spend for education—for 
good plants, for the best apparatus, for the best available teach- 
ers: we must excel in the finished product rather than in the 
material equipment of our institutions. 

But the true mission school is to find its greatest future in 
the most serious lack of the government schools of China, and in 
this it is not fundamentally different from the denominational 
or Church school of the home land as compared with government 
institutions, The government school is weakest on its morel 
and religious side. This is true in China and also in America. 
Some of our great State University presidents are realizing that 
we cannot have a complete and effective education without moral 
training. President Eliot has said “‘Nobody knows how to 
teach morality effectively without religion”. The whole system 
of State education is secular and therefore fails to furnish 
adequate moral leadership for the nation. “‘ With religion as an 
experiment the State has nothing todo.” President Nicholas 
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Murray Butler, of Columbia, says that there has come a divorce 
between education and religion to education’s distinct loss. 
The highest development of manhood or womanhood cannot be 
obtained without the religious element. In Nanking, out of 
ninety government and private Chinese school courses, of study 
I have examined, every one without exception, regardless of 
grade or kind of school, has for its first item on the program 
“Practical Ethics.” That is, the authorities: realize the 
importance of morality, religion if you please, as a part of educa- 
tion. This istous of great promise. A writer in the “Christian 
Movement of Japan,” 1908, says: “Keen observers of educational 
problems (in Japan) lament the lack of moral stamina in so — 
many of those who stand as instructors of the young.” Mr. 
Soyeda said that the great aim of education in England was to 
produce men of character, but he could not discern that any 
such object was pursued by educators in Japan. However it 
may be in Christian lands, and there it seems that the State 
cannot effectively teach religion, we know that the govern- 
ment of China cannot teach Christianity or any other religion 
that has a controlling power over conduct and life. 

The mission schools are therefore not simply duplicating 
facilities that the state has already provided, for the government 


' has not and cannot assume the entire burden of complete 


education, the education not only of the mind but of the heart. 
We are to do a distinct work, and if we fail in it we fail in the 
chief thing for which we exist.. If the mission school stands 
for anything, it stands for producing men of character, men with 
the highest ideals of duty and service and life—the ideals of Jesus 
Christ—and with its Christian teachers, Chinese and foreign, its 
Christian students more and more as the Church grows, and its 
high moral tone and environment, we do not fear competition 


in this matter from the Government schools, we rather weep 


for their very serious disability at this vital point. 

Again, the best future of the mission school will be 
advanced when our Christian Chinese educators are given 1nore 
responsibility and authotity in the management of our scliools: 
when their advice and suggestions are more sought and heeded; 
when they can be placed first and wecan take a secondary place. 
It is one of the weaknesses of not only the school but of the 
church in general, that, up to the present, so little real authority 
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and responsibility has been' given to those in whose behialf-we 
labour. Hitherto this has largely been unavoidable, but that 
unfortunate condition is rapidly passing away, and a willing and 
glad sutrender of many ‘of our privileges and prerogatives that 
may justly be clainied as our rights, will produce ultimately 
only good. I think that during the past few years it has: become 
a demonstrated fact that where responsibility has been placed 
upon our Christian fellow-workers, they have as a mile 
measured up to it, even exceeding our. expectations, and 
often do better than we could possibly have done. _ From such 4 
wise surrender of rights, a more effective leadership. will 
result, and a better and more speedy government recognitien 
will result. I am in most hearty accord with the opinions | 
expressed so forcibly by Drs. Stuart, Anderson arid Pott 

at the recent Educational Association meeting, regarding 

Governinent recognition of mission schools, vzz., that we should 
not press the Government for it; that we are here simply to 
serve, not to seek or ask favours; that we have remarkably 
liberal treatment by the educational authorities ; and that the 
appreciation of our work and of the men we turn out, and the 
good we are doing, is the real recogiiition we wish. My point 
here is that in the future the mission school will get more and 
_ better of this kind of tfecognition and more quickly receive 
official recognition, if the Chinese are pushed forward into places 
of responsibility and trust just as rapidly as, and possibly a little 
more rapidly than, many think wise. 

Again, the distressing social and industrial conditions of 
China place a peculiar responsibility on the mission school, and 
a responsibility which it has very largely up to the preseut shirk- 
ed. The very large numbers who toil and suffer for the barest 
necessities of life, under conditions and with appliances at least 
hundreds of years behind the times; yielding results entirely 
inadequate to either the needs, or the time and effort expended, 
compel us to enquire if the future mission school has not to take 
up seriously a new line of work, the industrial and technical. 
The mission schools hitherto have given an education calculat- 
ed to equip men for those occupations where mental discipline 
aud training are required. No special training has been under- 
taken in the trades and arts'and manufactures. We have all 
been distressed not a little by the student who beyond question 
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should have been learning a useful trade, rather than wasting 
his time and ours in studies which, when pursued for. years, 
would still leave him unable to use them in earning a living: 
We should have been training his hand, not confusing his mind, 
Christian education should unquestionably help men to live, 
should raise the standard of life by improving conditions, and 
for the vast body of toilers Christian education has very little to 
offer. : Until industrial and economic conditions are vastly 
improved I think Christianity will have comparatively little 
influence over millions of the Chinese. ‘True, the Gospel is a 
Gospel for the poor and down-trodden, but what time or strength. 
or intelligence has the coolie for anything beyond the few cents 
he, with the greatest difficulty, earns? The multitudes, not only 
of coolies but of more intelligent and worthy men and women 
who live on the verge of starvation, is such as to cause serious 
thought regarding the possibilities in-the 77g? kind of Christian 
education for them. Even in our home lands there is, I am 
afraid, .a growing dissatisfaction with the education that we are 
giving, in that it does not contribute an adequate share to the 
solution of the great social and economic problems and difficult- 
ies that are pressing for solution. The mission schoo] in China 
may have, I am profoundly convinced, a glorious future in con-. 
tributing to the real relief of actual conditions, and may, through 

industrial and technical education, preach the Gospel: of Jesus 

Christ to the poor and needy as in no other way—the Gospel that 

enables men to help themselves, not to rise above their sur- 
roundings, but to so transform those surroundings that a man can 

live a man’s life, not that of the mere animal. The Church 

should not only develop the higher technical and professional 

schools; but should undertake to create and develop new trades 

atid new industries. These would not only improve society, but 


- would afford new fields for honest, clean, labor that is not 


associated with degrading customs ‘and practices which are 
iwcompatible with Christianity. We have often been told by 
the poor Chinese that they. cannot become Christians, for to do 
sé would mean that they would be compelled to give up their 
business, which is connected with idolatry or some matter of 
heathen worship. If the great problems of pauperism, incom- 
petency, crime, political and social corruption are to be solved, 
who*should ‘make a larger contribution than the Christian 
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Church, through Christian schools suited to those classes that 
most easily fall into these evils? Unless we face this question, 
frankly and seriously, may we not be liable to the criticism, in | 
later years, by our Chinese brethren, that we have devoted 
ourselves too much to the intellectual and spiritual welfare of 
their race, and have neglected their social and material interests ? 
The mission school must be a nursery of high-minded, high- 
principled, well-taught, well-trained citizens, fitted to fill well 
the public offices, or enter well-equipped the professional, 
commercial, industrial, and agricultural life. It should have a 
part, not only inthe nurture of those who are to guide its 
destinies and lead its progress, but also in the nurture of those 
guided and those led, the toilers- We are here not to prepare 
men to daze, but to Ave. 

In conclusion, let us summarize by saying that as we believe 
that Christianity is to prevail in China, we believe that the mission 
school is a vital part of that Christianity, and will be permanent 
till it is succeeded by that better institution, the Christian 
school. And, moreover, since a religion cannot permanently 
flourish without its schools, the mission school has the very 
solemn task of so making Christianity the central and living 
part of the education we are imparting, that it will be carried 
over, naturally and spontaneously, into the coming Christian 
school of China, and will not be a separate thing that is foreign 
to the Chinese thought and needs, and therefore may be left out 
of their system. 

Is it an overstatement to say that the future of Christianity 
itself depends on the future of the mission school? We may at 
least say that if it is true to its ideals, it must have a tremendous 
influence on the future of Christianity among this great people. 
We must never lose sight of the fact that the mission school is 
Christian, and must be kept Christian through and through, 
nut only in ideals, but in the lives and example of its teachers, 
in positive teaching, in direct influence, in an absolute loyalty 
to the Truth as it has been revealed in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

It must be a place where every student who enters its halls 
is brought face to face with Jesus Christ, and isimpelled by 
the spirit of the place, and the loving, solicitous care of his 
teachers, to make the matter of a personal allegiance to Him a 
question of the most careful consideration, 
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It must stand for the type of Christianity that is virile, 
life-controlling, will-compelling: the kind of Christianity that 
Paul had, which swallowed up self in Christ and sent him out 
to live for others and to win a world to his Master. Let us 
remember that the mission school has a function, a distinctive 
work above mere learning and mind-training. It must put . 
conscience-training above mind-training: the Government 
schools may minister only to the intellect, we must minister to 
the heart as well. 

Again, the mission schools must be largely increased in 
numbers, and a larger sacrifice in men and money must be made 
by the home lands for education in China, in spite of the wisest 
co-operation and union looking towards a temporary saving of 
resources. Education is not cheap, and especially, Christian 
education cannot afford to be cheap: the Chinese do not want a 
cheap article; they demand the best, and are eminently worthy 
of it, and we must give the best because it is _ in the name 
of the Church. 

_. And since the great majority cannot pay for the cost of the 
best, we must have large endowments, and in some way cor- 
sistent with the development of manhood and independence, 
provide the best at a relatively low cost. 

. Again, the mission school must not grow out of the lower 
grade work into only the higher, leaving the youth of China, 
during their early years of training, in the frightful conditions | 
and surroundings that are very, very much worse under the new 
learning than obtained under theold. ‘The modern government 
school in China, of whatsoever grade, with its only partially 
understood methods and ideals, is bringing in problems with 
which China. has nothing effective to deal, until she accept 
Christ. Hence the imperative need that we strengthen and 


_ enlarge lower grade education, as well as the high grade. 


| Again, we must remember that in our mission school, be it 
our best grammar school or our university, we are not offering 
a perfect model. The best school or university in England or 
Germany or America, Christian or State, is in many directions 
faulty.and imperfect and inadequate for even our own civiliza- 
tion: how much more so for the Chinese civilization. We 
should guard against that attitude of mind which,unquestioning, 
assumes that we have all the best and only good to offer in our 
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education, and so our chief task is to sepplint the old Chinese 
education with our perfect Western product. Such an attitude 
means disaster for the future of the mission school in spite of its 
supreme asset, Christianity. Hence our duty to constantly seek 
to suit and adapt our education to the needs and genius and 
possibilities of the Chinese race, ‘The spirit and attitude of our 
great Master should possess us: “ Behold, I come not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” 

Again, in a large sense our future depends on pure educa- 
tional efficiency. This is a point we can hardly over-emphasize. 
We must turn out the best educated men that can be produced 
in China. Nothing will excuse us in this respect, for ours are 
Christian schools, and therefore our professions are high, and 
our deeds must in a high degree measure up to our professions 
and ideals. We are far from perfect, anda our education is not 
perfect, but the demand is on us to give a perfect product in 
absolutely so far as is possible, | 
Again, the mission school is training leaders and teachers ; 
_ and here again we must practice what we preach, and we can do 
this effectively only by allowing (and I do not like the word 
allow, as though we had a right to do otherwise) the Chinese to 
assume leadership in the control and management of our 
schools—and all other mission work—as rapidly and as complete- 
ly as possible. 

Again, the poor must have the Gospel preached to them; 
and I believe that the School and the Church must enlarge its 
conception of its duty to the poor, or at least its way of preaching 
that Gospel to them, and that the Church take up, seriously and 
in a scientific manner, the problem of industrial and trade 
education. | 

Finally, the supreme future of the mission school, in 
common with the Church in general, is to be found in its making 
Christianity the religion of China. It must teach religion; in 
no bigoted manner; in’ no narrow, sectarian spirit; with no 
suggestion that it is ‘‘ Western”—for it is not ; with no suspicion 
that it is good for the Chinese because it is mine and I am one 
of a superior. race. It must teach religion, the Christian 
religion, not only because we profoundly believe it true and 
the Truth, and embodies the most and highest and best of Truth 
that mankind has ever had revealed to it by God Himself, but 
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also because we believe that Christianity, and Christianity alone, 
is the POWER of God u#fo SALVATION to every one who be- 
lieves. 


Schools and Colleges as a Factor in 
Evangelistic Work 


_ BY REV. L. B. RIDGELY. 


HE commission of Our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ, 
entrusted to His Church as He ascended into the 
heavens, is expressed for us most fully in the Gospel 

according to St. Matthew, (xxviii, 19-20). “Go ye therefore 
and each all nations.” It is most remarkable that He uses 
here not the word kerusso (xypfoow) “to preach” or to 
“Proclaim like a herald,” nor the word euangellizomai 
(évayyeAiLoua), ‘to spread good news,” to “ preach the Gospel,” 
but matheteuo (patyrew), “to make learners or disciples.” And 
the two acts He specifies in that process are baptizing and 
teaching. “Go ye and gather the nations,” (the “Gentiles ”’) 
“into my school.’ Bring them into the community that bears 
the name of God, the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, and 
in that Community, (that “‘ Universitas’), go on ever teaching, 
teaching, teaching. ‘Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

It is true that St. Mark’s Gospel gives a briefer statement 
of the commission :—‘ Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’”” ‘The expression is briefer but. not 
simpler. It leaves us compelled to ask, ‘“‘ What is this Gospel 
which they are bidden to preach?” It is defined for us by the 
Evangelists and by our Lord Himself. The content of it is 
expressed in the one phrase in which His preaching is summed 


up for us by both St. Matthew and St. Mark. “The Kingdom 


of God is at hand.”” This, He says, zs the Gospel, and He calls 
on men to repent and believe it. (St. Mark. i, 15). 

To go forth as heralds, carrying the news of this fact; to 
bring the knowledge and power of it home to every individual 
soul, that was the duty laid upon the Apostles. And it was a 
duty which, in the very nature of things, could not be accom- 
plished by merely standing in the highways and crying aloud 
the fact. To all the nations (the Gentiles rather than the Jews 
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are indicated by the Greek word) they were to bring this 
message. But to men who had not had an education of 
centuries, like that of the Jews, in the mysteries of religion, it 
would be necessary to explain the very meaning of the words. 
As a herald who came to a village of utterly unlettered men 
would have to stop and explain word by word the meaning of 
the announcement he came to proclaim, so would these heralds 
of the Kingdom of Christ have to sit down patiently and teach 
the ignorant the meaning of their words. | 

The Church, then, from the beginning. by the very 
ordinance of, Christ, is a teaching body,—an Ecclesia Docens. 
The Apostles recognized this. It is true we find the Christians, 
in the Acts, as they traveled about “talking the Word,” (Acts 
xi, 19, /alountes ton logon, d\adolvres d6yov) ; OF going every- 
where “telling the good news of the Word,” Zuangellizomenot 
(exayyedifopevan. Acts viii, 4.) It is true that this more indefinite 
word, “evayyeAdéya”” is often used, but more generally the 
definite work of the ministry is spoken of under that nore 
definite word erusso xnpticaw—to do the work of a herald. St. 
Paul, writing to St. Timothy, once and again sums up his office 
in the three terms, “to be a herald, and an Apostle, and a 
Teacher.” (I Tim. ii, 7. II Tim. i, 11). It is, in fact, most 
illuminating to see how often in the Gospels and through 
the Acts and the Epistles, the two words preaching and teaching 
are conjoined and how often used separately. How often our 
Lord is spoken of as a Teacher, and as teaching, and how the 
Apostles gave themselves to teaching, and how the teaching 
office is honored as a part of the gift of the ascended Christ to 
His Church.* | 

Teaching, then, by the very terms of the New Testament, 
is a factor in the evangelistic work of the Church. How far 
does it involve the necessity of establishing schools and colleges ? 
And how far can these be made factors in accomplishing the 
evangelistic teaching mission of the Church? 

_ The history of education shows that Christianity was, by 
very force of circumstances, driven to establish schools. The 
Gospels and Epistles are themselves sufficient witness that there 
was in the earliest days of the Church a habit, if not a system, 


*See Mt. xi, 1. iv, 23. Mk. ix, 35. i, 21-39. St. Lk. xv, 44. John. vii 14. 
Acts v, 42. 
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Great on the continent and Alfred the Great in England set to 
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of instructing Christians and candidates for baptism im the 


facts and the inysteries of the Gospel. Within a century of the 


Lord’s Ascension, and within a generation of the death of the 
last of the original Apostles, there had grown up schools for this 


purpose. And in these schools it became necessary, as we find 


it necessary in China, to.give instruction in reading and in the 
rudiments of general learning, in order to lead catechumens to 
a point where they could understand the meaning of the — 
and of the Holy Scriptures. 

Through all this earlier time, the children of Jewish Chris. 
tians had learned their letters and been educated, like other 
Jewish children, in the synagogue schools; the children of Gentile 
Christians in the heathen schools of their own town or neigh- 
borhood. But as Christianity became a more evident power, 


and the antagonism between it and Judaism and heathenism be- 
‘came more apparent and bitter, the danger of such an education 
‘to the Christian faith of the children became more evident, and 
Christian parents began to send their children to the Church’s 


catechetical schools, where already both adults and children, 
newly turned from heathenism, were being given the rudiments 
of an education, secular as well as religious. By the close of 
the second century there had been established at Odessa, by 
Protogenes, what has been called “the first Christian Common 


School,” in which were taught reading, writing, Scripture, and ~ 


the singing of Psalms. It was the beginning of an institution 


‘that has never ceased to be a part of Christianity. 


The Christian Schools increased in number and in scope, in 


efficiency and in popularity. Side by side with them the Pagan 


schools continued, but decaying, till in A. D. 529 the Emperor 
Justinian decreed that they should be abolished. It is to be 
noted that then, and not till then, was paganism destroyed as a 


real influence in the Empire. Paganism held on as long as it 


could continue to conduct schools; and Christianity increased 
in extent and i in efficiency as its own schools increased and were 
fostered. 

From that day on till Charlemagne’s time, the beginning 
of the oth century, nearly 300 years, the education of the 
Western world was in the hands of the Church, and specially of 
the clergy and the monks. When, at that time, Charles the 
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work to reform education, they did not take it out of the hands 
of the Church. They only arranged so as to make it more 
effective in the hands of the Church. Nor did it even begin to 
pass out of those hands till long after the Reformation, in the 
political upheavals and readjustments of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. The great Uuiversities, even though in some 
instances they began as groups of scholars and students not 
directly under Church control, yet soon became Church 
institutions, and most of them in fact began as parochial, or 
cathedral, or monastic schools, and always maintained the 
ecclesiastical connection. It has been left for our own age to 
develop the idea that secular education for Christians can be 
accomplished entirely apart from religious education, and under 
secular authority; aud it yet remains to be proved whether, 
even in a Christian civilization, that experiment is an entire 
success. 


Now as a matter of practical import, we must remember 
that the evangelistic work of Foreign Missions is being done not 
amid a Christian civilization, but in the midst of heathen 
surroundings. Education, social life, administration of law, 
common moral conceptions, all are dominated by heathen habit, 
and heathen practice, and heathen thought. While then, we 
may pour the oil of our evangel on the fire on our side of the 
wall, we must recognize the fact that on the other side stands 
heathenism, as Satan stands in the scene in the Interpreter’s 
House, in “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” pouring on a copious stream of 
water. If we can remove children, Christian or heathen, from 
that stream, and set them, for 6 hours a day, or all day, and day 
after day, in the midst of the stream of Church life, giving 
them there their education in things both earthly and heavenly, 
we have, incontestably, assisted the work of evangelization, if 
only by removing an obstacle. Here in China, in our own day, 
we find a recurrence of those very conditions which made it 
necessary for Christians in the earliest ages to open schools. 
We find that the children of our own Christians, if they attend 
heathen public schools, are held there all day, from dawn to 
dark, Sundays aud week-days, and have no opportunity to study 
Christian doctrine or to attend Christian worship. Heathenism 
is all about them all day, —e we cannot reach them with 
Christian instruction. 
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From this point of view, I take it. schools and colleges 
are a factor in Evangelization; negatively, because they coun- 
teract the destructive influences of heathenism; and positively, 
because they give the opportunity for the direct evangelization 
of the individual child. The child whose parents have but 
just come from heathenisin can indeed, at the best, receive 
but a partial enlightenment as to the meaning of the Gospel in his 
own home. Even in Christian lands, where the Christian 
life of the home is, to say the least, not always perfect, it means 
much for the child to be in school where the message of 
Christ and the meaning of Christ’s work, are constantly and 
definitely before him and the best habits of Christian life 
cultured in him and maintained round about him. 

But this is not the whole value of schools and colleges as — 
factors in Evangelization. Under present conditions in China, 
it is perfectly possible to get children from heathen homes into 
Christian schools, and there to make known to them the good 
news we come to preach. The Church in that way may touch 
an element which would be reached by no other means, and 
touch it in a most valuable and effective way. Here, day after 
day the “Old, old, story” can be told to pupils, and the 
“ Life,” which is the “Light of men,” be brought to bear on 
them and lived around about them. 

Schools and colleges, then, may be maintained as a part of 
the evangelistic work, from two points of view: Either (a) in 
order to educate the children of Christians; or (b) In order to 
influence the children of heathen. A brief and crude experi- 
ment in statistics, undertaken recently by the writer of this 
paper, indicates that the missions in China are about evenly 
divided between the two points of view.* 

Of twenty-four missions responding to the request for 


statistics in the matter all but four have day schools, and all 


but one have boarding schools. Of 19 reporting the proportion 
between Christians and heathen in the day schools, one reports 
“no Christian,” and one “no heathen”; while of the rest 8 have 
less than one-third Christian, and nine have more than one- 


-* Note :—Circulars were sent to something less than 100 of the heads and 
superintendents of various missions asking various questions. A generous 
number of answers were received, for which the writer would express thanks. 
The date of sending was late, and answers are not yet all in, but the examina- 
tion is, of course, at best, very imperfect. 
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third running up to one-half, ‘three-fourths, atid in: one case 
almost “all.” (To be exact, six report from one-third to one- 
half ; one has seventy per cent.) . 

‘The figures would indicate that acini is a otal in the 
majority of these missions to make the day schools a means of 
gathering in the heathen, in the hope of making. them 
Christians, while a minority use their day schools rather for 
the education of the of to them 
from heathen influence. iio 

In the boarding schools, Rooster, the statistics seem to 
run the other way. Of twenty-four missions reporting boarding 
schools, four report that..all the pupils are Christians, or of 
Christian families, and fourteen report more than a half. Five 
report less than half, and only one reports no Christian pupils. 
This would seem to indicate that a majority of the missions use 
their boarding schools as a means for the education of the 
children of Christians and a minority as a means of gathering 
in the heathen and influencing them. Either of these methods 
is, I take it, a work of evangelization. (Our own meen is 
with the minority, in both cases.) tol 

As to the actual results of: such school work in beinging 
heathen pupils into' the Church, the question was asked,— 
‘‘How many pupils who enter as heathen are baptized before 
leaving?” In the case of day schools, one mission answered, 
“Few.” . Twelve report from one to twenty-five per cent. Three 
from 25 to 50 per cent. -Oné reports “a large. number ”’, 
another ‘“‘a good many.” One says “ — leave early”. 
Three report, ‘“‘ We cannot say”. — 

In the case of boarding schools, six report that “ few or 
none” of the pupils are baptized before leaving. Seven report 
from one to 25 per ceut, Three from 25 to 50 per cent. Five 
over 50 per cent (all the way up to go per cent. in one case). 
One of those that reports ‘‘Most do not enter the Church” 
adds, however, “ The boys who have been through our schools 
can be trusted much more than those who have not.” 

It is to be noted that in these returns some missions state 
that they are just beginning ¢ducational work, or that it is too 
young to allow inferences or to give statistics as yet, The very 
fact that more missions are work is, in 
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Ome reports that almost all who finish the course become 
Christians and are baptized before leaving. Another, which 
maintains its boarding schools mainly for Christian students, 
reports of the few schools that do admit non-Christian pupils, 
that “they are in to 
Christ.” 

_It is probably the experience of all, as it has hiees ate some 
of us at Boone University, in Wuchang, where about one third 
of the students are Christian, and where we aim definitely to 
influence the heathen, that besides those who are actually 
baptized there are many others who would be baptized if the 
parents or guardians would consent. (Without such consent 
we never baptize minors). More than this, that there are 
many who really become Christians in heart and mind, though 
for differing reasons they cannot bring themselves openly to 
confess Christ in baptism. And yet more, we are convinced 
that few if any who enter the schools as heathen and finish the 
course leave it without experiencing a profound change in their 
convictions as to the meaning and value of religion. They no 
longer look on it with the contempt of the Confucianist, 
because they have seen that there is at least one religion which 
is not a superstition, but meaus power, light and life. ‘To have 
‘such an element as this scattered abroad in China is —_ a 
help, a factor in the evangelization of the people. 

There remains, however, one yet more important point to 
be noticed. Schools and colleges may serve as a source of 
supply which shall yield the Church a body of Chinese clergy, 
catechists, evangelists, physicians and teachers. The evan- 
gelization of China, or of any country, is not a momentary 
event. It is a process of generations. The establishment and 
the realization of an ever-enduring kingdom, a corporate union 
with a living head—this was the fundamental message of the 
Gospel. Even if it were possible to expect that, generation 
by generation, an increasing host of missionaries would come 
from foreign lands to preach here in China, and that so there . 
should come to be a preaching station in every town and 
village; yet it can hardly be said that the ideal of the Gospel 
‘had then been accomplished. Is it, indeed, possible that the 
‘preaching. of the Gospel can ever be thoroughly done in China 
till it is done by the Chinese themselves? We may lead them 
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to it, and fit them for it. We cannot’ do it for them. - The’ 
Gospel will hardly reach the hearts of the majority of the Chinese: 
till it comes from Chinese hearts, through Chinese minds, on 
Chinese lips, in Chinese ways. It is the converted generation, 
rather than the converting generation, that will aa evange- 
lize China. 

As the plant or animal is not mature till it develops the. 
reproductive faculty, so is a Christian Church in any nation not: 
mature till it is producing its own ministry, its own preachers, 
its own workers, aud making its own converts. | 

Now where are these to come from? Are we simply to 
preach and to pray and to wait until the Spirit of God Himself 
moves some here and there among our converts, according to 
His will, to offer themselves as preachers and clergy? God. 
forbid that any man should cast any scorn on these methods. 
We must preach. We must pray. We must wait. But as we 
pray for daily bread and trust God for it, and wait on Him for 
it, yet also plow and sow, reap and grind and bake, so surely. 
we should also use rational methods to increase the supply of: 
native clergy and workers in any land. . | 

The experiment in statistics mentioned above was, as has 
been indicated, too crude and: partial to be amare ; yet it 
yields some interesting thoughts. 

Of 23 missions reporting, 12 answered that they had no 
Chinese clergy at all. It might seem at first as if this meant. 
that schools are not a success as a means of raising up a 
Christian clergy, since most missions have schools and most 
have native clergy. But there are too many other elements 
involved to allow this conclusion. It would be necessary to 
inquire, for example, how long schools have been maintained 
in each mission, on what principle, whether that of educating 
Christians or that of converting heathen, and many other 
things. The whole history of the mission, doctrine, polity, 
and even personalities are involved, and the problem is too 
complicated to enter upon here. We shall have to be content 
with conclusions less sharply cut than this. 

Of 11 missions reporting Chinese clergy, three reported 
that all had been drawn from their own or other Church 
schools; four that from 45 per cent. to 100 per cent. had been so 
drawn, and only four that none had been so drawn. So far as 
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these statistics go, they would indicate that the Church school 
is the principle source from which we may expect clergy, 

. Itmust be added to this, a most important addition, that 
of five missions reporting candidates for the ministry, two 
reported all to be in or from Church schools, one reported four 
out of five, one reported one out of two. Another reported one 
such, but did not say how many others were in view not from 
such schools.* 

. So far as these few data go, they support what has been: 
concluded in the study of the statistics as to clergy,—that the 
schools and colleges are the principal source of ‘supply. If this 
be so, surely it is of vital importance to retain them, if for. no 
other reason, yet as iu this sense a factor, and a poimary factor, 
in the evangelistic work which is yet to be. 

The statistics given as to catechists and i ecotath or 
preachers are more difficult to deal with—six missions out of 
24 reporting only numbers, not percentages. ‘Two report each 
two catechists from the schools, two report each three, and one 
reports six. One reports ten. None of these, however, have 
stated how many others are employed. One reports that all 
catechists are from its own schools, and six that none are so. 
drawn. Five report more than half, and four léss than half. 
Perhaps the fact is that, as is natural, catechists are more fre- 
quently drawn from adult converts, brought up in’ heathenism, 
and given special training after their baptism. Such men do 
indeed meet a present need, but as the nation becomes more 
generally Christian and the Church older there would be fewer, 
it seems likely, of this sort, and more drawn from schools, men 
who have had a primary Christian education. | 

A few missions report on lay preachers, as distinct from 
catechists. All seem to indicate that men educated in Chris- 
tian schools may be looked to as willing to work in this way. 
Four missions report each a lay preacher of this kind, one ‘‘a 
few,” one “many,” and one reports that they get ‘‘ more lay 
preachers than catechists’” through this channel.’ Specially 
interesting is one sea which waste “T am Cae! to write 


cin ® Note Owing to the hurried way in which the acgetuteh in statistics 
was made,.no question was asked on this point in the circular, Statistics on 
the subject would be most illuminating. The writer specially ey those 
whw added this detail in their answers. 
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that the younger men in our churches... . trained in our schools,- 
turn their thoughts to the service of the church in lay preach- 
ing,” and adds that they have from six to ten such, besides 
occasional preachers. In Boone University, Wuchang, a com- 
pany of a dozen or more students go out periodically for preach- 
ing at the street chapels of the mission; and many instances 
might be quoted of graduates who have proved efficient lay 
helpers in stations far away and near at hand, newly — 
and old established.* bo 

In all this calculation, however, and specially in re- 
gard to the question of clergy, there is one consideratiow 
much more important than that of numbers, namely, quality. 
In the China of this and the coming generations it will 
evidently be imperative not only that we shall have many 
clergy, but also that they be men able to meet the needs, the 
questions, and the oppositions of men educated in the colleges 
and universities, not only of China, but also of America, of 
England, and of Europe—men who understand the modern, 
Western learning, and are read to a greater or less degree in 
science, in philosophy, in history, in religion. Are we to let 
this element in Chinese heathenism go? If not, how are we to: 
care for it? Is there any other way than by maintaining col- 
leges of our own, where our own Christian men may be taught 
all these things from the Christian point of view, so that we, 
from among these, may find men to evangelize China? © 


Two facts, from two different missions, in two different 
provinces of the Empire, seem to add couclustvensas to the 
suggestions intimated above. ee 

First: —In Boone University, at Wuchang, nine or ten 
years ago there was organized a Missionary Society among the 
Christian boys. For several years they worked as such, meet- 
ing for prayer and for study of the different mission. fields; and 
supporting by their contributions a scholarship in a mission 


* Note:—Even in the United States of America, with its highly organized 
public school system, church boarding schools and day schools have been 
found a most valuable and even a necessary factor in working amidst Mormon- 
ism, in Utah, and the all-too-irreligious life of the mining camps of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Far West. From such have come continually the iey 
leaders and helpers in Sunday school and Chavet work is new scttlements 


and needy places in these regions. 
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sitebliie India. As years went by, however, the members be-; 
caime,so interested that they every one of them concluded to 
offer, themselves for Holy Orders. The society trausformed it- 
self into a society of men looking forward to the ministry. As 
such it lived on. Of the six men graduated from Boone. 
Divinity School last year, all belonged to this society, and of 
the seven who entered a year and a half ago, the most already be-. 
longed, and the rest afterward joined. Last spring, the society 
embraced, besides these 13, about a half dozen more, in the 
lower classes of the .college and school, who are looking for- 
ward to the study of theology when their college course is over. 
This year the society waked up to a new activity, and has now. 
opened its membership to all students in the school or college 
who are looking forward to help in the work of the Church in. | 
any way, whether as clergy, as physicians, or as teachers. 
‘What the future may bring forth out of this can not now be 
said, but there seems good ground here for a great hope. 

Second :—It is a fact now perhaps generally known, that 
at “the Shantung Union College, during the earlier part of this 
year, out of 300 students 100 signified their intention of study- 
ing for the ministry. In the Weihsien High School (Point 
Breeze Academy), out of 69 students 28 did the same, Of the 
two higher classes in the College, all, together with some of 
the professors, are about to go, or have gone, to Chingchow to 
take the theological and the academic courses together. 

Of these students, nearly every one.on entering the school 
or aliens, was a Christian, coming from lower Christian 
schools. In fact, of the 300 students in the Shantung Union 
College, only 15 are not baptized. 

It is also a significant fact that up to one year By a . half 
ago these institutions did not teach any English, and had no 
candidates for the ministry.* The change in policy, introducing 
English, far from driving the students off to worldly interests 
and occupations, as some of us have at times theoretically feared 
it might do, seems, on the contrary, to have drawn a host to. 
the service of Christ. 


* Note:—This statement is made only in pete to the institution as a un- 
ion institution. As such it has been in existence only a few years, and the 
writer’s attention has been ‘called to the fact 7 the Presbyterian Mission 
which combined in this union, though teachin aches samen in former years,. 

nemeeieased many clergy from its schools. does not seem, umetins to 
date the remark made below. 
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.. 2 That schools and colleges are necessarily, in themselves,’ a 
help to the evangelistic work, is not true. The mere dis- 
semination of secular knowledge does not necessarily make men 
Christian nor even necessarily predispose them to Christianity, 
aud-is not, I take it, the Church’s business. The Church is 
‘not an-institution for the discovery of truth, but a body for the 
preservation and the dissemination of a Truth “once for all 
delivered.” It exists for the purpose of bringing men into 
spiritual union with Christ, with God. and so with one another. 
Unless in or through our colleges and schools we can work to- 
ward that end, we had better turn educational work over to 
other hands. But if by maintaining such institutions we can 
hold-men in the atmosphere of Christ and preserve them from 
a “science falsely so called,” surely it is our duty to maintain 
them, and-in them to carry education, in all departments, up 
to the highest possible point; that as our students grow in the 
knowledge which modern science gives, they may also “ grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and. Savior Jesus 
‘Christ,”’ attaining the “measure of the stature” of His “fulness,” 
and “growing up into Him in all things, who is the Head.” 


China and the Christian Message 
: BY REV, ERNEST BOX. 


O understand aright the special message whieh 3 we as 
$ ts Christian missionaries have to give the China of to-day, 

it is necessary for us to consider first what revelation of 
His truth God has already given to the Chinese in the past. 
Believing that God has implanted in all men spiritual in- 
stiucts, making it possible for them to have knowledge of and 
fellowship with Himself, let us see how far along this pathway 
the All-father has succeeded in leading out into the light these 
children of His—the rape: millions of this ancient land of 
China. 
Christ has us the truth that God’s infinite 
embraces the whole of His universe. He has also taught us 
that He Himself—as the Eternal Word of God, is ‘the Light 
that lighteth every man coming into the world’. That He 
‘came to seek and to save the souls of men groping as it were in 
‘a prison house, with no eats as-yet to hear Him, and no eye to 
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see Him, but with the sense of touch only, seeking if haply they 
might feel after Him and find Him, as a new born babe feels in- 
Stinctively for the mother whom as yet it knows not but so muck 
needs. 

- Our Old Aa gives us the record of the infinite pa- 

tience with which God prepared a chosen people for the recep- 
tion of the Christ who was to be the Saviour of the world—of 
the Chinese as well‘’as of the Jew, the Greek, the Roman 
and the Anglo-Saxon. We cannot presume to think that He has 
not also been preparing this ancient race for the Christ and the 
revelation of God’s love—the Gospel which Christ’s followers 
were told to go and preach to all the World. As the Jews had 
their patriarchs, lawgivers, poets, priests and prophets, so we 
may believe that God has in this land raised up chosen souls, 
who have been the pathfinders and teachers of the Chinese 
in their soul’s quest after truth, in their search after God, 
and their struggle to attain rightness of life. 
Recognising as we do that the Jewish race was preeminently 
‘God’s chosen agent through whom the clearest and highest 
revelations of the spiritual were given to the world, we must 
see to it that in our jealousy for God’s honour we do not 
dishonour Him by failing to recognize that herein this land as 
well as in Palestine of old, God has been at wotk pteparing and 
fitting a people to receive the revelation He has - the world 
in the Christ. 

- Believing then that 1 no human soul, and no race of men, is 
left without some direct communication of light from the Father 
of lights, let us ask-first how.much God’s revelation has been 
grasped by the Chinese, and how far they have progressed along 
the road that leads out from the dense darkness of spiritual 
blindness into the light of clear spiritual vision. We remember 
the striking story recorded in Mark’s gospel of the blind man 
to whom Christ gave the precious gift of sight. We have the — 
man first with eyes that are sightless, then the Christ anointed 
his-eyes and asked if he saw ought, and the man replied “I 
see men as ‘trees—walking”—he had vision but as yet only 
atstorted viston. Christ touched his eyes again,: and, magic 
touch of. the Master’ ! he looked up and saw every man clearly 
his wiston was perfected and he saw the Saviour’s face and the 
face of his fellow men, How easy it would have been at the first 
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stage of this progressive miracle—when there was only distorted 
vision for both friend and foe—to have drawn wrong conclu- 
sions, and to have failed to justify the ways of God. Distorted 
vision—does not that express the stage China has reached in her 
progress out of the dark night of blindness along the way to the 
open vision? Not yet have her eyes been opened to see the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, to see the world of men 
and of things as they really are, and yet neither is she utterly 
without vision, in ignorance of all spiritual truth, for some rays 
have penetrated her darkened orbs, and though still imperfect 
and distorted, she has some vision, some light to guide her on 
her way. 

What spiritual truths then do we find the Chinese already 
in possession of as we come to them with the evangel of Christ ? 
As we study the people round about us, and come to under- 
stand something of their lives we find in their customs, their 
conduct, their government and literature, the expression of 
many and varied religious conceptions, some of them mutually 
contradictory, but all of them giving us some insight into the 
complex world of Chinese religious thought. Like the explor- 
ers of the ancient buried cities we have to arrange our discoveries 
in chronological order, and then we may trace the development 
of these religious conceptions as the explorer traces the develop- 
ment of the ancient civilizations. But whilst the archaeological 
explorer digs down to find the past, here in China the more an- 
cient as well as the more modern are alike near the surface, like 
geological strata, that have been exposed by a volcanic eruption, 
taking a horizontal instead of a vertical position. The Chinese 
mind of to-day is like a museum of antiquities in which the con- 
tributions of each successive age lie in peace side by side. Still, 
though complex, Chinese religious thought has been studied and 
can be arranged more or less in chronological sequence, and we 
can thus trace its gradual development. The early Chinese 
settlers probably brought with them into this land Nature Wor- 
ship in all its forms. Conceiving of themselves as possessing an 
animating soul, the seat of their consciousness and volition, they 
attributed a similar soul or spirit to all things in Nature, and as 
they were able to influence their fellow human beings, and make 
them hostile or friendly, so these myriad spirits were supposed 
to stand in similar relation to them. | 
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But above all these deified forces of Nature, and deified 
spirits, special emphasis seems to have been laid on the worship 
of heaven and earth, and the worship of ancestors. We read 
that amongst the ancient Accadians, who are generally supposed 
to have been, like the Chinese, of the Turanian race, and their 
successors the Assyrians and Babylonians, there was a tendency 
towards monotheism, first one and then another of their deities 
being raised to a supreme position in their pantheon. But in 
the case of the Chinese from their very first introduction to us 
in their most ancient literature, we find they had already reach- 
ed out to a personification of Heaven, and to the conception of a 
Supreme Ruler who retained that position practically unchal- 
lenged. 3K Heaven, #f Ruler, and _- ij Supreme Ruler (or as 
Dr. Martin translates it “The Most High”) were already familiar 
ideas with them and in constant use to express their religious 
thought. It is an important and interesting fact that this 
character, ## Ti, is one of the phonetic or primitive characters 
of the Chinese; the most ancient in the language. 

Dr. Legge has told us that the “ earliest distinct example of 
religious worship in China is that related of the Emperor Shun 
in the Book of History, where it says :— 

He sacrificed speczally, but with the ordinary forms, to God 
(#); sacrificed with reverent purity to the six Honoured 
ones; offered appropriate sacrifices to the hills and rivers, and 
ontunded his worship to the host of spirits.” 

Here it seems to me we see how these ancient Chinese, in 
obedience to the instincts of their God-given nature, and under 
the educative influence of God’s spirit working within them, 
grasped dimly but truly the great fact that behind and above 
all the mysterious forces of nature, there stands one who is 
supreme over all—the Lord of Nature and of man. Unlike the 
ancient Jews however, who, with their unique spiritual insight 
followed the leadings of God’s spirit aud worshipped Jehovah 
as the one and only God, the Chinese retained with the worship 
of this somewhat vague and shadowy conception of a Supreme 
Being “a corrupt and depraving admixture of the worship of 
other beings,” laying emphasis especially on the worship of 
ancestors, which, as Dr. Legge has said, is so universally practis- 
ed in China that more than anything else it may be styled the 
religion of the Chinese. I wish to lay emphasis upon this fact 
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as the point of divergence between the Jewish and the Chinese 
races, for it seems to me it is here we must look for the cause 
of the arrested development of the religious consciousness of the 
Chinese, and the upward growth in spiritual truth of the Jew. 
Having grasped the great truth of the unity of nature and the 
sovereignty of God the Jew put his trust with whole-hearted 
devotion ini God, and sought to know and obey His will, and 
worshipped Him and Him alone, whilst the Chinese fazled to 
take the leap of farth, and tried to blend with the worship of God, 
the worship also of innumerable subsidiary spirits from the 
fear of which they could not shake themselves free. 

But we must not forget that though the development of 
the spiritual was arrested at this point, not a little had been 
gained and had become the possession of the race, ‘They had 
discovered and have retained the truth that man is a spiritual 
being, that there is a spiritual world outside him to which he js 
related, and a Great Spirit supreme over all. They grasped, too, 
the stupendous fact that their soul-life did not cease with this 
life, but that when the body died ¢hey did not. Here truly we 
have a foundation on which to build other spiritual truths. 

Now let us glance briefly at what Confucianism (the system 
that was crystallized and transmitted by Confucius) did with this 


raw material, what addition did it make toit, and what has been 


its share in pteparing the Chinese for God’s full revelation. 

That great Christian scholar, Dr. Faber, in speaking of the 
relation between Confucianism and Christianity said, “A clear 
statement of the points of similarity and agreement, and the 
cheerful acknowledgment of their harmonious teaching, makes 
mutual understanding between adherents of the two systems 
possible and easy.” 

Let me quote from Dr. Faber’s list in his article “Con- 
fucianism” a few of the great truths which Confucianism has 
taught the Chinese :—That there is a Divine Providence over 
human affairs, and an Invisible world above and around this 
material life. That there isa Moral Law binding equally on 
men and spirits. The efficacy of prayer to the spiritual powers 
is taught, and sacrifices are regarded as necessary to come into 
closer contact with tlie spiritual world. Miracles are believed 
in, and the cultivation of the personal moral character is taught 
as of the greatest importance, and virtue is valued above riches, 
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honour, and life itself. The Golden Rule too is held up as the 
ideal principle of conduct. 

It may. be of interest to give here one or two illustrations 
from the ancient Classics—the Books of Poetry and History, 
‘showing how the Chinese gave expression tosome of these great 
‘truths :— 

“God dwelleth in the great heavens.”* (Shu-King). 

“Great is God! Beholding the lower world in majesty, He * . 
‘surveyed the four quarters. I will examine these things in 
harniony with the mind of God. The good in you I will not 
dare to conceal, and for the evil in me I “orn not dare to forgive 
‘myself.” (Shu King). 
| “The great God has conferred even on the inferior people 

a moral sense.” 

“God sends down all blessings on the good doer, and on the 
evil doer He sends down all miseries.” (Shu King). 

“God is with you. Have no doubts in your heart,” (She 


King). 
The Book of History speaks of two of the early sovereigns 
‘as follows :— 


Of the first, “Heaven wished his mind. He made himself 
“acquainted with Heaven, and was obedient.” 

Of the second, “Luxurious, dark, slothful and dissolute, he 

would not for a single day yield to the leading of God.” (_-#) 

“The commentators,” we are told by the late Mr. Huberty 
James in his ‘“‘ Chinese Literature,” “have dwelt much on the 
words ‘the leading of God’ and interpret them as signifying 

‘the constant monitions of conscience by which God endeavours 

to keep men in the right path.’” Truly the Light that lighteth 

every man coming into the world was leading these ancient 
- Chinese out from the dense darkness of heathen night—towards 
‘the light of the knowledge of God, 

But, alas, there were other influences at work retarding the 
‘growth of the Chinese religious consciousness and the develop- 
ment of their spiritual life. For, under Confucianism, the wor- 

ship of ancestors, polytheism and numberless superstitions 
were then and are still today countenanced and taught, and the 
tendency then and now has been to restrict the worship of the 
supreme God to the Emperor alone. Worship.too has become 
more a matter of ritual than a spiritual exercise, the ceremonial 
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part of worship claiming the chief attention, with the con- 
sequent deadening and dwarfing of the spiritual nature. 

Confucius himself followed the ancients in recognising a 
Supreme Being, as the following passages show, but his out- 
look on life was ethical rather than religious. 

“Alas there is no one that knows me. But Ido not mur- 
mur against Heaven, nor grumble against men. There is. 
Heaven! ‘That knows me.” 

“After the death of King Wan was not the cause of truth 
lodged here in me? If Heaven had wished to let this cause of 
truth perish, then I, a future mortal, should not have got such 
a relation to that cause. While Heaven does not let the cause 
of truth perish, what can the people of Kwang do to me?” 

“He who offends against Heaven has none to whom he can 
pray.” | 

In these three passages we have the term Heaven in place of 
the Shang-ti, or Supreme Ruler, of the ancient classics, an in- 


dication, as scholars have pointed out, of a weakening of the 


monotheistic conception. Let me here give a passage which 
Dr. Arthur Smith in his “ Uplift of China” quotes from Dr, 
~ Legge, “Confucius was un-religious rather than irreligious ; yet 
by the coldness of his temperament and intellect in this matter, 
his influence is unfavourable to the development of true religious 
feeling among the Chinese people generally, and he prepared the 
way for the speculations of the literati of medizeval and modern 
times which have exposed them to the charge of atheism.” Dr. 
Martin too in his “ Religious attitude of the Chinese mind” 
writes, “Confucius himself was strongly inclined to Agnosticism. 
In his intimate conversations with his disciples he refuses to 
give them any positive statement in regard to the things beyond 
the reach of human sight.” Perhaps we can best sum up the 
attitude of Confucius as regards the spiritual world, by quoting 
his own words, “To give oneself earnestly to the duties due to 
men, and while respecting spiritual beings, to keep aloof from 
them, may be called wisdom ”—That is, he placed the chief 
emphasis on e/Aics and not on re/igion, and this doubtless pre- 
pared the way for the more materialistic conception of the 
universe which has prevailed among Chinese scholars since 
Chu Hsi and his school gave their interpretation of the Classics 
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. It'explains, too, how it is that in more recent times in the 
Sacred Edict of the Emperor Kang-Hsi “‘ no mention is made of 
God, and Heaven is nowhere referred to as the source of moral 
_ bligations. Filial piety—the worship of aicestors—is made the 

basis of the entire ethical fabric.” (Rees). 

_. But not only does Confucius fail to satisfy the want of 
man’s nature as regards his teaching of the hereafter, but his 
high system of ethics has behind it no quickening and ennobling 
‘power. “It altogether fails,” as Dr. Arthur Smith has said, “ to 
‘recognise the essential inability of human nature to fulfil these 
high behests, and for this inabslity it has neither explanation 
‘nor remedy.” 

Or, as the late Alexander Wylie put it :—“ Alas, the de- 
pravity of the human heart is left out of the account, and man 
is consequently utterly unable to effect that self-renovation 
-which lies at the foundation of the whole system. The system is 
a beautifully shaped automaton, but wanting the vital principle.” 
‘Confucius does not seem to have sufficiently taken to heart the 
warning that the Emperor Shun gave his successor Yii, “ The 
mind of man is restless, prone to err; its affinity for the right 
way is small.” 

Thus, whilst Confucius by his ethical teaching elevated the 
ideals of his nation, his system failed to meet its deepest needs 
in that it did not face the problem of sin and suffering, nor point 
to a way of salvation. It did not bring men into touch with 
God, nor throw light on the mystery of the “ hereafter.” 

- It was because the system failed at these points that Taoism 
and Buddhism, succeeded, in spite of fierce opposition at first, in 
winning a place side by side with Confucianism, making with it 
the “Three religions of China.” Our space will only permit us 
briefly to consider thé contributions which Taoism and Buddhism 
have made to the religious thought and life of the Chinese. 
Taoism was an endeavour to escape from the growing strength 
and influence of materialism, a ‘ protest against man being 
‘crushed under the foot of material nature,” and a protest too 
against the “ frigid ethics of Confucianism.” It came, as some 
one has said, with ‘spiritual food for hungry souls,’ ‘‘ The grand 
and primary object of the true Taoist is the preservation of 
his heaven-implanted nature. Nature requires no effort to 
stimulate her growth, and all the Sage has to do is to bring 
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himself into perfect conformity with her.” (Balfour) Taoism pro- 
per is pantheistic, Tao is the spirit of Nature that is immanent 
in all things. ‘In its opposition to a mere practical system like 
Confucianism, Taoism appealed to those deeper instincts of 
humanity to which Buddhism appealed some centuries later. In 
practice Confucianism was limited to the finite . . . Its last word 
is worldly wisdom, not selfishness, but an enlengid prudentialism. 
To the Taoist such a system savours of ‘the rudimentg of the 
world,’ it belongs to an ephemeral state of being. The Sage 
seeks for the Absolute, the Infinite, the Eternal. He seeks to | 
attain to Tao.” (Giles, Chuang Tzu. Introduction XXIII.) 

_ “The true Sage takes his refuge in God and learns that 
there is no distinction between subject dnd object.” ‘“ Abstrac- 
tion from self—that is the road that leads to Tao.” “ They were 
free for they were in perfect harmony with creation.” “Use 
the light that is within you te revert to your natural clearness 
of sight.” ‘The perfect man employs his mind as a mirror. It 


grasps nothing ; it refuses nothing. It receives but does not 


keep. And thus he can triumph over matter without injury to 
himself.” ‘*The flowers and birds do not toil, they simply 
live. That is Tao.” ‘“*He who is unconscious of his own 
personality, combines in himself the human and the divine.’ 
“Take no heed of time nor of right and wrong. But passing 
into the realm of the Infinite, take your final rest therein.” 

These quotations which. Giles gives from Lao Tzti and 
Chuang Tzu, will sufficiently indicate the chief teachings of 
early Taoism, They are suggestive too of ideas and phraseology 
which recent schools of thought have made familiar to us in the 
West. 
Man is a part of Universal Nature—the God of Taoism. 
_ Allow your nature, i.e., the God in you, full and free development 
and you will find younelf't in true harmony with your environ- 
ment and thus become free from all ills. 

The history of Taoism in China is thus summed up by 
Balfour, “‘ The development of Taoism has been one of hopeless 
degeneracy. The lofty asceticism inculcated by Lao Tzti, became 
vulgarised into a means by which to achieve the sublimation of 
the body. Speculative research into the mysteries of Nature was 
degraded into an attempt to-transmute the baser metals into 

gold ; aspirations after a never ending life beyond the grave 
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sank into the meaner pursuits of prolonged temporal existence; 
and communings with the spiritual intelligences of Nature were 
resolved into a base belief in witchcraft, in which the Taoist 
priest arrogated to himself the oe of exorcism over evil 
spirits. 

Thus neither by putting his trust in himself, in human 
effort, as taught by the ethics of Confucianism, nor by allowing 
Nature to work within, as Taoism taught, could the Chinese 
obtain freedom from the bondage of sin and suffering and death. 

A third solution was now tried. Buddhism made its way 
into China in the first century of the Christian era, and spread 
rapidly throughout the Empire during the following three or 
four centuries. “Its success was due to the fact that it came 
with a promise of redemption from sin and deliverance from 
misery, which was lacking in the more materialistic and worldly 
system of Confucianism.” (Dr. Arthur Smith.) — 

This deliverance was to be secured either by the slow 
process of transmigration to a final release from existence or by 
the easier and swifter way of faith in the saving power of the 
all-merciful Amitabha. 

Buddhism, both in its earlier form, the Hinayana, or little 
Vehicle, of Southern Buddhism, and in its later form, the 
Mahayana or Greater Vehicle, of Northern Buddhism, has in- 
fluenced Chinese religious thought, but it is the latter which has 
especially put its stamp on China. The Rev. George Owen in 
his sketch of Buddhism gives us in a concise form a comparison 
of the teaching of the twoschools. “ Primitive Buddhism knew ~ 
no God but law, but in process of time Buddha and his famous 
disciples (Bodhisattwas) became themselves gods and are wor- 
shiped in all Buddhist temples. Karma, or the doctrine of 
moral retribution, according to which every one reaps what he 
has sown, was practically set aside by the invention of a 
thousand-handed Goddess of Mercy, (and an Amitabha—the All- 
Merciful One) whose power and pity can save all (if there is 
Faith on the part of the suppliant). Nirvana, or the extinction 
of conscious existence, was the goal towards which Buddha 
‘himself strove, and towards which he bade his disciples aspire; 
but this was changed into a Western Paradise of wonderful 
beauty and blessedness, whither the souls of the faithful 


were borne after death.”’ 
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The earlier form of Buddhism approximates much more 
closely to philosophic Taoism than later Buddhism does, Both 
_ schools of Buddhist teaching differ widely in their outlook and 

aims from Confucianism. — 

“The aim of the Confucianist,” as Dr. Richard has said, “‘is 
to lead a proper life in this world, the Buddhist according to 
his creed renounces everything in this world. To him the 
present life is empty show, pure vanity. He looks to the future 
for all his rewards and hopes.” And what briefly may we 
regard as Buddhism’s contribution to the religious thought and 
life of China? It has widened its conception of space and time, 
introducing the Chinese to an infinitely vaster universe, 
peopled with spirits innumerable, and taught them that man is 
alink ina great chain of life, and that the history of every 
individual soul reaches back into the distant past and will 
continue on into the countless ages of futurity. It breathed a 
divine pity for suffering humanity and all sentient beings, but 
taught what it considered to be a way out of misery into salva- 
tion. It taught of a retribution for the unrepentant evil doers, 
and of a Paradise of bliss for those who renounced the lower 
self, and of forgiveness and salvation for all who put their faith 
in the all-merciful Amitabha and the all-pitiful Goddess of 
Mercy, Kwanyin. Faith has been its Watchword, Love its 
Weapon, aud it at first glowed with a radiant Hope. And yet it 
has failed, and hopelessly failed to regenerate, uplift and save 
China, and it is itself a decaying religion that has almost 
entirely lost its power in the land, and why? Because, although 
in its Northern form it apparently borrowed many of its con- 
ceptions from the purer monotheistic faiths of the West, 
Persian, Jewish and Christian, it did not know God, nor the 
Christ who came to reveal Him; and like Confucianism and 
Taoism was corrupted and debased by spiritually unscientific 
beliefs and practices. 

But Confucianisin with its lofty ethical ideals, Taoism 
with its recognition of the all-pervading unity of nature, and 
Buddhism with its gospel of a salvation from sin and misery, 
through faith and the renunciation of self, though they have 
been insufficient to meet the needs of this great land, and have 
left it at this great crisis in its history, sadly lacking in ability 
to grapple with and solve the many problems that face it, have 
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yet all prepared the way for the fuller—the perfect—revelation of 
God through Jesus Christ which has been given us to proclaim. 
What then is our Message to China in this hour of her need? 
What message has the Christ of the Ages—the Eternal Word of 
God who has been speaking to this people at sundry times and 
in divers manners in time past,—what message has #e to give 
to this people to-day ? P 

First of all it seems to me He would bid us, as His ambas. 
-sadors, say to this people : — 

“ Retrace your steps to that point in your history where 
your early sages in the Golden Age to which Confucius ever 
points you, caught the vision of the Supreme Ruler, bending 
down from His throne in the Heavens, to guide His people 
along the Heaven-appointed pathway that leads to the perfect 
heart, the perfect life and “the perfect state.’” 

Say to this people: ‘If with all your heart ye truly seek 
Hii, ye shall surely find Him. For I, the living Word of God, the 
express image of His substance, have come down into the world 
to speak to you, not now through sage and prophet, but as the 
Incarnate Son of God, and in human form to reveal God to you 
that you may see Him face to face, and know Him whom to 
know is life eternal. For he that seeth Me hath seen the 
Father. I have come to reveal God, the God whom your fathers 
saw as it were in a mirror darkly, to reveal Him not as a 
majestic king, keeping afar off from His people, to be approach- 
_ ed only by His representative on earth—the Emperor, the son 
of Heaven; but as the God whose name is Father, and whose 
nature is both Holiness and Love, the Father God who in Jesus 
the Christ—the Saviour of the World—has come to seek and 
to save each of you His children, and to lead you out of the 
darkness of error and sin and the loneliness of separation, into 
fellowship with Himself, into the light and liberty of the 
children of God.’’? 

“T appeal to you, through those strong instincts of filial 
piety, which I have taught you, to put aside your foolish 
pride and empty vain-glory, and to listen reverently aud 
humbly to the message your Heavenly Father—the God whom 
your fathers knew, but whom ye have wandered away from 
and almost forgotten, has sent you through Me, His Son, the 
Living Word of God. For I am come with a message of gra- 
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cious pardon from the great king, your Father God; and I have 
sealed the message with my blood. I have come to redeem you 
from sin, I have given my life as a ransom for you. I have laid 
down my life for you. My life of service and sacrifice and my 
death of bitter agony on the Cross express God’s sacrificial love 
—a love that makes it possible for Him to save to the uttermost 
all who come to Him through me. ‘For God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever 
believeth in—links his life on to Him in a living faith—should 
not perish but should have everlasting life.’ ” 

Tell them, too, “I am come to fulfil all your ancient desires 
and aspirations for virtue, and for harmony with the great 
laws of the universe, and for a life of blessedness hereafter 
through the sacrifice, the renunciation of self, and to give you 
power to realise these noble ideals. For I am come with the 
promise too of zew /:fe for you, a new in-filling of the Divine 
Life, a new birth from above, an out-pouring of the Holy Spirit 
of God, which will empower you to become new men and 
women, to make you Christlike. Iam come to give you Life—a 
more abundant, fuller, and richer life than even that which 
the greatest of your sages, in the far distant past, possessed. 
This gift of life I can promise you—it is the greatest miracle of 
the ages,—for I will unite you, who reverently take me as your 
Master, in living fellowship with Him who is Lord of all the 
worlds. Through me as the medium, the Divine Life shall 
come down from Heaven above, as the lightning runs down 
the kite string, or the dews of heaven are distilled by the 
quiet influences of the night air. It will come down to you as 
a quickening life and as concentrated force, and man’s heart 
will be renewed, and men and women will be born again, so 
that all through the land, in every class of society, in every 
department of national life, good men and good women will in- 
crease in numbers, and you shall see the Kingdom of Heaven 
established more and more firmly in the land,—renovated lives, 
a renovated society—a renovated nation.” Tell them that I call 
them to the service of humanity, to be saviours of men, to be co- 
workers with Heaven in saving a lost world, in lifting men up 
out of sin and degradation and the untold misery and suffering 
of humankind. Tell them that God’s Fatherhood binds all 
men, of every land and race, into one great brotherhood, and 
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call on them to work for peace and goodwill among all men. 
Tell them that I bid them look at the lands where the peoples 
have tried to follow me as their Guide and Saviour, and let them 
see that, in spite of the tremendous forces working on the side 
of evil, there is a slow but steady upward movement of the 
Christian nations, and tell them that the best men everywhere 
testify that this is due alone to a living faith in the Living 
God—to the influence of God’s Holy Spirit in the life—to 
obedience to Myself. Go and preach to this people this message, 
and lo I am with you and will bless you my messengers, and 
make you a blessing to this million-peopled nation, to which 
I have sent you and for which, if they be willing and obedient, 
a great and glorious future awaits. 

May I close with a word from the Master for ourselves, a 
word of heartening and cheer spoken first by one of China’s heroes 
3000 years ago to his soldiers on the battle-field just as they 
were entering into the conflict: “The Most High God, the 
Supreme Ruler, is looking down upon you. Let not your 
hearts waver,” and let us reply “‘ We can do all things iit 
Christ which strengtheneth us.” 

“And I John saw the holy city, the New Jerusalem, coming 
down from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for 
her husband. And He that sat upon the throne said ‘ Behold 
I make ad/ things new.’” 

“And He said unto me Write: for these things are true 
and faithful.” 


An Inevitable Problem, How to meet it. 
are face to face with an inevitable crisis, already im- 
pending. The manner in which we are to meet that: 


BY REV. R. F. FITCH. 
' crisis affects not only the life of the Church from within — 
but also the leadership of the Church in the future of the Chinese 
race. That crisis does not directly concern the individual lives 
of Christians, but rather that divergence of thought, of Biblical 
interpretation, of the teachings of science, which, if not rightly 
dealt with, will not only prevent true harmony and co-operation 


in the Church, but hinder it from doing the right kind of con- 
structive work for China. 
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Within the Church there are two classes of leaders, which, 
broadly speaking, may be classed as liberals and conservatives. 
The beliefs of the individuals in these classes often overlap, so 
much so that at times it would be difficult or impossible to draw 
any sharp line of difference between the two, but for the sake of 
convenience, and for the sake of clearer discussion, we shall try 
and take that position in each class which is fairly representa- 
tive of the average of opinion which is held in that class. 
If these two classes take the right line of attitude toward each 
other, the greatest of the dangers which are possible are averted. 
If their attitude toward each other be wrong, as it already has 
been in certain cases, the immediate situation is fraught with 
the greatest danger to the Chinese Church as a whole. 

For example, some of our more conservative friends have 
identified the theory of evolution with atheism and scepticism. 
Hence, already, some of- our Chinese students who have gone 
from educational influences such as these to foreign countries, 
and have become convinced of evolution in their study of biology, 
have been compelled to lose their old form of faith and made 
to appear either sceptics or indifferent to Christianity. I have 
already seen such men and am assured that their numbers will 
rapidly increase unless something is done for them. Again, 
some conservative brethren have identified modern views of 
Biblical interpretation with scepticism, with the result that 
other Chinese students, not only from our Christian colleges, but 
from the ranks of the Confucian scholars, have been led away 
from Christ into scepticism. 

The Chinese market is flooded with eamaletions of Huxley, 
Darwin and Spencer, and if the Christian Church do but 
denounce these works instead of providing some constructive 
substitution in literature, the thinking men of China, serious, 
- thoughtful men, the real leaders of the race, will be prone to 
tegard Christianity as an exploded form of religious superstition. 
They are teaching that Buddhism after all is more in keeping 
with evolution and hence truer than Christianity. Our Chinese 
pastors, as they have been trained in the past, are unable to 
cope with this literature, as they are unfamiliar with it. Much 
of the Christian apologetic literature of today ignores such 
literature and hence is much out of date in respect to dealing 
with actual existing problems. 
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Because I do not wish to go into any matters involving a 
personal discussion I shall not mention in detail two recent 
instances, which evidence a sincere, but not sufficiently intel- 
ligent, antagonism to men who have held modern views of 
Biblical interpretation. And though I dislike so todo, I feel 
compelled to go into a third instance, in order to accomplish a 
certain object, namely, to show clearly to my readers, the 
seriousness of the present crisis. Recently some of the Senior 
boys in our Hangchow College attended a lecture on evolution 
in the city. They returned, reported the matter to one of our 
foreign masters, and asked his assistance in formulating and 
publishing a reply. To their surprise, he told them that all 
three of the foreign masters of Hangchow College held to the 
general principles of a theistic evolution. The Chinese pastor 
of this college Church had been taught that evolution is one 
form of atheism, and occasionally he mentions it in his sermons 
and freely denounces it. ~ 

While preaching, it is the duty of the minister to come 
from the presence of God with a divinely inspired message 
upon his lips for men, and hence to avoid such things, yet in 
the class-room, in the teaching of the first chapters of Genesis, 
it is impossible either for a conservative or a liberal Christian 
preacher, to be honest, and assume views which he himself does 
not hold. | 

Hence the necessity, not of a policy of passivity, of silence, 
but of something somewhat aggressive, and thoroughly con- 
structive. 

Let me first state the case as it appears to me, both for the 
conservative and for the liberal, and show the difficulties, serious 
difficulties, which belong to either class. 

Our conservative co-worker claims that the Chincee «: are not 
a race of philosophers. They are simple, direct, practical. 
Philosophical subleties only confuse them, and it is better for 
them to receive from us some definite, final authority in religion, 
which cannot be questioned and which carries its own evidence 
of truth. The Spirit of God is one Spirit, who has inspired 
the writers of the Old and New Testament so that they have 
given us a religious literature that is consistent throughout, 
and in the main to be taken literally. If not taken literally, 
then the possibilities of all kinds of license in interpretation 
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will come in and we shall find our parallels in the allegorical 
schools of Alexandria, Let us have the simple direct statement 
of Scripture as the final, authoritative word of God, and use it 
as one whole sword of truth. If we question the degree of 
inspiration in parts, we are in danger of questioning the whole, 
and the Gospel of Christ as the power of God unto salvation is 
gone. | 

Again, not only is the simple literal acceptance of Scripture 
more effective with men, we must also realise that the propa- 
gation of our faith depends yet more upon the lives of men. 
It is not necessary that we go out of our way to answer this and | 
that “ism”, our lives will evidence the Gospel truth even more 
than the particular form in which it is stated. The Bible is 
inspired in every thought, if not in every word, and it isa 
consistent whole in all its inter-related parts. It came direct 
from God to men and its self-evidencing power in Jesus and in 
those who receive of His Spirit, are sufficient to bring the final 
day of victory. 

To these remarks the liberal would make the following 
reply. It must be admitted that the Chinese are not distinc- 
tively, like the Hindoos, a race of philosophers. Nevertheless 
their scholars everywhere are strong men, interested in the 
literature that is coming to them from the West, and if their 
interest in such things is indicative of their capacity to think on 
such things, then their capacity is not to be despised and it will 
certainly grow. They may not care for mere philosophic 
subtleties, but if the great Christian Church of the West claims 
literal acceptance to her sacred writings, and if such writings are 
tobe challenged by thoughtful scholars of the West, without any 
adequate reply, then instead of a philosophical subtlety, we have 
a great, simple, vital question, as it affects the hold of our faith 
upon the thinking Chinese mind. , 

As the Chinese scholar reads the Scriptures, he finds 
tremendous differences, differences which read literally, must 
seem to him to be incompatible with the claim that all parts are 
equally inspired. In fact he finds parts which in their spirit 
also seem incompatible with other parts. For example, in that 
post-exilic Psalm, the writer, in recalling the sufferings of his 
trace in Babylon, closes with the words.—‘“‘O daughter of Baby- 
lon, thou that art to be destroyed; happy shall he be that 
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rewardeth thee as thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the rock.” Later on 
in the Gospel of Luke he finds these words,—“‘Love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray 
for them that despitefully use you.” As he goes through the 
Scriptures he finds many a passage, which ethically seems to fall 
below the teachings of his own sages, and many other passages 
which far surpass anything of what he had ever dreamed in the 
moral and spiritual life of man, and his relation to a heavenly 
Father. 

Hence the liberal feels himself forced to conclude that to 
the Chinese scholar, any acceptance of the Scriptures wholesale, 
without any differentiation in their parts as to historical and 
moral value, is often equivalent to driving a man from the 
possibility of faith, who might be won to faith in Christ as his 
Saviour, The liberal also admits that any loose interpretation 
of the Scriptures, or any distinction of values without relation to 
facts is dangerous, but he also claims that distinction in values 
as they do relate to facts are absolutely necessary. By so doing 
the great essentials of redemption through Christ are not hinder- 
ed by an insistence on what is less vital, but rather are they 
aided; this being clearly shown in the success which attends the 
labors of progressive evangelicals in our home lands. 

He would point to three sources for his evidence of facts— 
namely to science, archaeology, and recent Biblical investiga- 
tion. 
Though Darwinism pure and simple has passed away, 
yet there can hardly be found men prominent in the biological 
world today, who do not hold to some general principles of 
evolution. The theology of today has been profoundly affected 
by it and many of our best writers in theology accept its general 


conclusions. 


Anthropology and Archaeology show that as early as five 
thousand B.C. there was an advanced civilisation in Babylonia, 
of which civilisation we have a record of her kings, her wars, 
industries, merchants, commerce, cosmology, and social life. 
Receut Biblical investigation too shows to what extent the early 
Jews were influenced by the early Babylonian and Egyptian 
civilisations. Abraham came froin Haran, a stopping point on 
the great caravan route from Babylon to the Mediterranean. 
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God led the Jewish race as a father leads a child. Incom- 

plete and even imperfect conceptions of Himself were first 
necessary, to suit the immature mind of the Hebrew, and the 
Hebrew in his growth also had his misconceptions of God, and 
of God’s call to him. As the earliest Biblical narratives come 
--to us they can be truly said to be inspired, but intended to be 
inspired visions, parables, apocalyptic in their nature rather than 
a literal statement of historical fact. In that age, they resemble 
the more perfect parables of our Lord, many of which were never 
intended to be literal statements of fact, but nevertheless inspir- 
ed representations of essential and abiding truth. 
_ The liberal therefore holds that inspiration is suggestive 
rather than definitive. If it were definitive, only one system of 
thought could have come from it. Since it is suggestive rather, 
many varying systems of thought have come from it, all of 
them holding more or less measure of truth. Healso would claim 
that the statement of Christianity as given to the heathen is of 
great importance. As Protestants we can never claim thata 
- system of truth is necessaily wholly defended by the lives of its 
exponents. For example, some of the most devoted men and 
women who have ever lived, were members of the Catholic 
Church, and yet we must distinguish to a certain extent between 
their lives and the truth for which they stand. Protestantism 
received its real intellectual backbone in Europe when in certain 
works of his Calvin stated and defended its principles. These 
works of Calvin became as it were the constitution of Protestant- 
ism, around which the strong men of Europe rallied. Protest- 
antism was expressed in such a manner as to compel their 
assent, and give definiteness and force to what they professed. . 

I have just been reading a most interesting weekly, in 
which there is a symposium by many men, both missionaries in 
India and leaders of thought in England. One of the mist 
significant statements I shall quote. It is by Rev. E. P. Rice, 
of Bangalore, India. ‘“ Another fact in our Indian experience 
is no less striking. It is that the very same persons who feject 
our theology, accept our teachings on every other science; even 
although it is subversive of the traditional view of things ¢or- 
tained in the Puranas and other sacred books, and although it is 
foreign to their ancestral customs and prejudices. The explana 
tion is not far to seek. It is that the science we teach is kept 
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constantly up to date, it is in harmony with the fullest and 
latest knowledge of the universe possessed by any nation, and 
especially that it rests on a sound basis of induction which 
cannot be gainsaid. But much of the theology they hear of is 
of other days, ancient, medizeval, traditional—possibly the best 
of its kind in the days when it was devised and in the light of 
the knowledge of the universe then available; but now in many 
respects difficult to harmonise with the fuller light of things 
seen and unseen which God has graciously put within our 
reach.” 

This same writer quotes from a Hindoo, the sicher of the 
‘“‘ Oriental Christ,” one of the most spiritually minded of India’s 
sons, one who had testified that for long years “Christ had been 
the meat and drink of hissoul.” This Hindoo says in speaking 
of the thoughtful and educated men of India,—‘‘ These men are 
steadily imbibing the spirit of Christ, and yet it is useless to 
deny that their attitude is hostile to the Christian missionary. 
Their honor for the personal character of Jesus is ripening into 
personal love and spiritual acceptance, but their repugnance to 
what is known as popular Christian theology is complete. Your 
excellent people seldom care to make distinction between 
Christian theology and the spirit of Christianity. The latter I 
take it was left by Christ, and maintained by the humblest and 
worthiest of his followers in all ages. The former is the result | 
of the controversies and accidents of the Christian Church, the 
result of law and logic and metaphysical and ethical speculations 
in the West. It is the spirit of Christ’s life that we demand in 
India—charity, temperance, wisdom, geese they cram 
us with the sawdust of theology.” 

_ My readers will understand why I have given more time to 
the statement of the liberal position rather than to the position 
of the conservative.. In the first place we are more familiar 
with the conservative, and in the second place it takes more 
time to make a reply toa es than it cess to state it | in the 
outset. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to try atk convert men 
to one position or another, It is rather to. show this, that an 


uncompromising attitude on either ‘side must not only lead to 


dissension within the Church itself, but also weaken the.faith 
of our. native Christians. . Rather must I-make this plea; that 
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the conservative regard himself as most deficient when without 
the friendship and stimulus of more liberal thinkers, and 
thatthe liberal thinker regard himself as most deficient when 
without the friendship and counsel of men of the conservative 
school. Each needs the other.. Both kinds of men are needed, 
and when they exist together in friendship and mutual respect, 
then and then only can extremes be tempered, and even be made 
impossible of any permanent existence. In the past these two 
parties as such have fought each other and wasted in recrimina- 
tion and strife, the energy that ought to be spent in the service 
of our common Lord. Hence history is full of blatant con- 
servatives and of blatant liberals. The blatant couservative 
has produced the blatant liberal, and the blatant liberal has 
been responsible for the continuance of the blatant conservative. 
Blatant conservatism side by side with blatant liberalism, 
produces atheism. Among missionaries today in China, there 
are many conservatives who shun the opinions of liberals, and 
there are liberals who shun the opinions of conservatives. This 
has been a distinct loss to all such men themselves, and truth 
has suffered even more. 


Christian theology as formulated in the West must be 
affected by Western science, even as the Copernican theory 
once altered it. Christian theology as we have it to day, must. 
be affected by Chinese thought, if it be put into that form which 
will have most power in the East, and it is only by mutual 
respect, interchange of opinions, and mutual co-operation in the 
actual work of saving and serving men, that such a strong 
residue of vital, abiding, and unassailable truth shall be present- 
ed as shall be best suited to doing Christ’s work in the heart of 
the Chinese. Iam aware that there are many who say that any 
introduction of new thought is attended with danger to both 
faith and morals. I might reply that if it comes into a Church 
divided by opposing systems, where there is insufficient mutual 
tespect and co-operation, then there is great danger. So is 
there a yet greater danger if a consideration of the truth existing 
in modern thought be delayed indefinitely. For when it comes 
it will then come as a destructive cataclysm. Better for it to 
come slowly and be used constructively. For example, the 
Protestant Reformation has tatight us great lessons. The truths 
which Luther taught resulted in the undermining of the accept- 
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ed faith of thousands, and the increase of immorality amongst 


great multitudes of the people. The masses, in the surrender 


of their religious faith, lost for a time their respect for law and 
order as well. It was a cataclysm, for that was the only way 


in that intolerant age, in which truth could come to men. 


We are to-day entering upon a widespread renaissance, as 
great as that of the Reformation. Woe be to us if intolerance, 
or even the lack of mutual sympathy compel that renaissance 
to come as a cataclysm. For I feel sure that whatever comes, 
if we prepare for it together, lovingly, prayerfully, and in the 
unity of God’s Holy Spirit, we shall avoid the storm and the 
tempest, and prepare for a yet brighter day in the history of a 
universal triumphant Christendom. I believe that modern 
thought tempered by true conservatism is already giving to us 
new and yet surer bases for a// the essentials of vital faith, the 
faith which has been ever the inheritance of the Christian 


Church, 


Review of the Year 
BY W. NELSON BITTON 


N looking back over the work of Protestant Christian 
missions in China during the year 1909 an outstanding 
feature would seem to be its constructive character. In 

general attitude the missionary force appears to have come to 
closer grip with the whole situation as it confronts the mission- 
ary enterprise. The stock-taking process which has been very 
evident during previous years has not been in vain. ‘Let us 
then be up and doing’ has been the motto in the forefront of - 
the work of 1909, and there are welcome signs of a well- 
considered and considerable advance in all departments of 
service, especially in connection with the problems of direct 
evangelization. This is only as it should be, for every year that 
passes ought to find the missionary agency better equipped for 
service, not merely in relation to men and material, but also in 
reference to a truer knowledge and fuller understanding of the 
situation. The day for magnificent dashes into unknown ter- 
ritory has largely passed ; most of the workers are no longer in 
the position of ‘ pioneers in advance’ ; clearings which denote 
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the presence of the camps of the kingdom of God are dotted here 
and there over the whole area of non-Christian China, and from 
these established bases the work of clearance, drainage, plough- 
ing and tilling advances, looking to the day when the whole 
land will bring forth fruit to the honour and glory of God. 
Our missions are giving evidence of the second century period 
of their existence in the empire, God has settled us here and 
- given us a place to dwell in and a fine scope for our efforts— 
‘let us, His servants, arise and build.’ This spirit has been 
very manifest in the various activities of 1909. Sorely needed 
attention has been given to the problems relating to ‘homes 
for us and our little ones,’ that from these spiritual homes, 
the churches called by the name of Jesus, all necessary activities 
may go forth for the accomplishment of the work of complete 
reclamation. 

I. Turning first to the movements connected directly with 
the Christian church, it is quite certain that the year has seen 
a very considerable ingathering of converts to the churches. 
Figures are not yet available, but all information received 
points to the fact that the past year has been considerably in 
advance of 1908 in this respect. And the character of the 
converts heightens with the passing years. Gradually but 
surely, in almost every province, law-suit enquirers are diminish- 
ing. A few more years of steady perseverance along the line 
of entire refusal to appeaf either directly or indirectly connected 
with Yamén matters, save in cases of clearly proven persecution, 
should resolve the whole of this law-suit trouble and serve to 
clear the missionary cause generally from much suspicion in 
the eyes of the Chinese. The increase in Christian knowledge 
and the deepening of the spiritual life of the Chinese church 
members is a fact calling for profound thanksgiving. Without 
such signs of spiritual blessing the harvesting of souls even 
would have been a cheerless task. ‘The response of the Chris- 
tian Chinese in so many widely separated parts of the field to 
the message of the Holy Spirit is a tremendous uplift. The 


revival movement, or better, the sfzrz/wa/ movement within the 
church, has been carried forward from 1908, and in Shansi, 
Shensi, Shantung, Honan, Fokien, Kiangsi, and Chekiang the 
fruits of the Spirit have been manifest in special blessing. Such 
works of grace, operating in the hearts of professing Christians 
first and chiefly, are an outstanding feature of the year under 
review, 
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In this connection mention must be made of the growing 
part which consecrated Chinese workers have had in these 
enterprises. In Foochow and Shantung particularly this has 
to be noted. A Methodist pastor in the one case felt and 
responded to the influence of the Spirit, and great results flowed 
from that beginning, whilst in Shantung a remarkable move- 
ment among the students in the colleges followed the con- 
secrated efforts of a Presbyterian pastor. Many students were 
led to give their lives to Christian service aud to offer them- 
selves to the ministry of the church. 

In connection with the various Bible Institutes which 
have been successfully carried on during the year, as well 
as at such conventions as that of the Christian Endeavour 
Societies, held in Nanking during April, much Arominent work 
was done by Chinese preachers. Many of these workers have 
demonstrated clearly their possession of gifts of leadership and 
administration. Missionaries have testified frequently to the 
great assistance their work has received from a policy of trust 
in chosen Chinese helpers. In all respects the Chinese ministry 
has proven its capacity and value as at no period before. 

_ Phe £vangeltstec Association of China met in Shanghai in 
March and successfully organized. The Evangelistic Com- 
mittee issued an appeal to the Home Churches and Boards 
ealling for 3,200 additional men workers and 1,600 women in 
order to meet the urgent needs of China. Special evangelistic 
labours were undertaken by Messrs. Newell, Chapman and 
Alexander, from the United States, and F. B. Meyer, from 
England. The latter was the special deputation from Keswick 
to the summer resorts and was also a special deputation from 
the World's Sunday School Association. Mention should be 
made of the first United Anglican Church Conference held in 
China, which took place in Shanghai during March, and also 
of the meeting of the United Presbyterian Church Federation, 
held in May. 

Sunday School work has made considerable headway 
during the year; the literature published by the Sunday School 
Committee meeting with special aeceptance. Sunday School 
conferences were held in the various summer resorts. The 
Tract Societies of China have been in receipt of special grants 
from the R. T. S. of London for the distribution of literature 
among the Chinese pastors and preachers, and_ tract activity 
has been a special feature of the year’s work. All the Bible 
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Societies in China have had a record year. The whole question 
of Christian titerature for China, especially for the scholars 
and the youth, still awaits, in spite of special efforts during 
1909, the worthy attention of the Christian church. Meetings 
of provincial federations have been held in various centres and 
plans for the furtherance of unity and for the adoption of 
special lines of work made and entered upon. ‘There has been 
further evidence of the drawing together of church bodies in 
the empire for common service, and the sense of brotherliness 
has appeared in many ways. A growing spirit of mutual 
charity in regard to varieties of ecclesiastical and theological 
opinion has emphasized this, while there has not been wanting 
evidence of a deepened insistence upon the person and work of 
the Lord Jesus as the central fact and one foundation of mis- 
sionary labour. 

If. Turning then to the educational position. At the be- 
ginning of the year the plans for a Christian university or uni- 
versities in China were again definitely before the missionary 
body for consideration. The Rev. Lord William Cecil was 
in China acting on behalf of an influential committee re- 
presenting particularly the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and spent some time in consultation with educational 
authorities in various centres. As a result of that visit Wu- 
chang has been freely named as a probable centre for a union 
Christian university under these auspices. The fund opened 
in England last year for this purpose is being pressed forward 
at the present time. ‘Two influential representatives of Chicago 
University, Professors Burton and Chamberlin, also spent 
some months in China during the first half of the year pursu- 
ing enquiries into the educational needs of China on behalf of 
a commission in the United States, which is said to be prepar- 
ing to give very considerable help along educational lines to 
the Chinese. The enquiries of the deputation were directed 
especially through missionary channels, but it is not yet as- 
certained what form the assistance projected from Chicago will 
take. A representative of Harvard University has recently been 
visiting various centres to enquire concerning the possibility of 
medical educational work being undertaken in definite con- 
nection with that centre of learning. The China Emergency 
Committee, formed in London two years ago, is still attempting 
to raise funds for the special development of literary and edu- 
cational work in Chiua, and its labours are now bearing fruit. 
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In Tsingtao the German government has made a grant 
equal to £30,000 for the foundation of a university and has 
apportioned a sum of £7,500 annually for its maintenance. 
The Chinese government made a special contribution towards 
the establishment of this new institution. In Hongkong private 
philanthropy of a munificent kind has produced a university 
scheme under the direction of the British government. Princely 
donations have been received from both foreign and Chinese 
sources, and the undertaking is assured. The viceroyalty of 
Canton gave practical expression of sympathy with the move- 
ment. Both these university schemes are entirely secular in 
scope. 

The triennial meetings of the Educational Association of 

China were held in May, and served to draw special attention 
to fresh factors in the educational problem. Steps were taken 
to associate Chinese educationists with the foreign members 
of the association and a Chinese co-secretary was appointed. 
The pressing question of the attitude of the government of 
China towards mission schools and their graduates and vice 
versa was discussed and has been further canvassed through 
the year. The Chinese government, through its Board of Edu- 
cation, has not been specially active in matters of internal 
educational reform. ‘The elementary school system of China 
is growing very gradually, but the government scheme of study 
has been steadily pressed forward and sigus are given that the 
work of the Board of Education, though subject to slips and 
changes, will become finally effective and the curriculum in mis- 
sion schools must take count of it. More definite attention has 
been given to the problem of students educated abroad. In April 
twenty students went from the Nobles College in Peking for a 
period of study in Germany, and in October a band of fifty young. 
men started for the United States. Christian work is being carried 
on amongst the students in Anierica and Britain, and in each of 
these countries the Chinese students have organized themselves 
into societies for mutual help. The number of students in 
Tokyo has been further reduced, but a very large number of 
serious-minded and diligent men are still there pursuing | 
courses of study. The Y. M. C. A. work among them is 
still being carried on, though with a reduced and altogether 
insufficient staff of foreign workers. All round there has 
been a solid advance made in higher education, and mission 
schools and colleges have begun to feel the advance of govern- 
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ment competition, a competition whieh | is not likely to decrease 
either in character or extent. 


-. YI. Movements towards reform, which are of great con- 
cern to the Christian church, must be briefly touched upon. 
1909 will reckon as ¢he year of opium reform in China, 
since it saw the meetings of the International Opium Com- 
mission, through the findings of which China received definite 


international approval of her anti-opium policy and the 


unanimous consent of all civilized powers to her proposals. 
This commission met at the instance of the United States 
government, which is leading the way in this reform. Great 

has been made with the eradication of poppy growth 
over almost all China. Many provinces which aforetime grew 
large crops have been entirely cleared during the year. Much, 
however, remains to be done in order to accomplish the aboli- 
tion of the habit. The officials are not yet clear from the 
vice. Both the Prince Regent and Prince Kung have been 
very active and insistent in regard to opium reform. The 
last opium divans under the Shanghai Municipal Council, are 
being closed at the time of writing. 

_ Proposals for the abolition of the queue and for the adop- 
tion of foreign dress in China have again been made, but after 
consideration in official quarters, were rejected. The Anti-foot- 
binding Society has not been in evidence, but the movement 
has proved itself firmly rooted and is growing steadily. The 
Chinese press has shown its increased power in many ways, 
both for good and evil. In the treaty ports the papers have been 
often reckless in their anti-foreign propaganda and are at once 
both a source of help and peril to the best interests of China. 
Their antagonism to Japan is especially manifest, and during 
the year the feeling against that nation has shown no signs 
of waning. It is more virulent at the close of the year than 
at its opening and is a growing menace to the peace of the 
Far East. 

Apart from this standing difficulty ¢he znternational rela- 
tions-of China are peaceful, and although at one time it seemed 
that a rupture between China and Japan was imminent owing to 
protracted difficulties regarding railway matters in Manchuria, 
the year closes peacefully. The action of Japan in both Man- 
churia and Korea has aroused deep resentment and the tragic 
death of Prince Ito evoked little sympathy in Chinese hearts. 
China’s present difficulties with other powers are largely of 
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a financial kind and concerned with plans for development | 
and with Chinese desires to be rid of the encumbrance of the 
foreign treaties. H.E. Tang Hsiao-yi made a tour on behalf 
of the Chinese government, to America and Europe, enquiring 
especially into the question of currency. At the present time 
Prince Tsai Hsun and Admiral Sah are abroad making enquiries 
into proposals for a new Chinese navy. 

Railway development has gone forward rapidly. Con- 
struction under both Chinese and foreign supervision has been 
a success. The South Manchurian Railway, linking the 
Chinese Eastern and the Trans-Siberian systems, was completed 
early in the year; the line from Peking to Kalgan has been 
officially opened, and trains are moving regularly from 
Shanghai to Hangchow. Work is proceeding on the Tientsin- 
Pukou line, on the Shanghai-Hangchow extension to Ningpo, 
on the Canton-Hankow line, while the work of construction 


on the proposed line from Ichang to Chentu was recently 


begun. A good deal of diplomatic effort has been evident in 
attempts to secure the right to finance proposed lines of railway 
by competing nationalities, with the result that China is now 
able to obtain loans for railway development under her own 
auspices on very favourable terms. It remains to be seen 
whether China can manage as well as properly construct a 
railway system. In connection with charges of maladmin- 
istration of railway funds several leading officials and rail- 
way directors have been impeached and removed from their 
appointments. | 
IV. Of polttecal developments in China during the year the 
most startling have been the removal from office of two of the 
nation’s leading statesmen, H. E. Yuan Shih-kai and H. E. 
Tuan Fang. The reasons given for the degradation of the last 
named were very frivolous and inadequate. The Prince Regent 
has not been able to maintain the extreme popularity with 
which he’ came into power, and it is asserted that the more 
conservative Manchu faction has gained a leading hold upon 
his mind and policy. The late Empress and Empress-Dowager 
were buried in May and October respectively. The mausoleum 
for the late Emperor is said to have been prepared at a cost of 
five million Taels, and six million Taels is the estimate of the 
cost of the funeral of the late Empress-Dowager. At this later 
event there was a revolt of the wives of the late Emperor Tung 
Chih, and a palace squabble of some magnitude resulted. Two 
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outstanding deaths among high Chinese officialdom have to be 
recorded, namely H. E. Sun Chia-nai, a venerable and highly 
esteemed official, and the well-known Grand Councillor, H. E. 
Chang Chih-tung. The Provincial Parliaments of China met 
in assembly for the first time in October, and herein has to be 
chronicled an event of historic importance. This is recognized 
as the first definite step towards constitutionalism in this 
Imperial kingdom. Elected representatives now become the 
mouth-pieces of the provinces. A united gathering of repre- 
sentatives of the provincial assemblies is being arranged for, to 
be held in Shanghai. The political events of the year may 
prove the beginning of movements of an epoch-making char- 
acter. At its close China presents a problem of entrancing 
interest to all who are intelligently acquainted with her history. 
Perils beset her on all sides and especially within, but careful 
foresight and enlightenment on the part of her rulers might 
make the present the beginning of an assured stage of steady 
and safe progress. T'o Christian missionaries the times are more 
than ever ripe for service in God’s kingdom here. A review of 
the events of the past year must serve to deepen faith in the 
divine purpose, to increase the measure of devotion and, above 
all, to drive the missionary worker to more constant and 
intelligent prayer for the future of this ancient empite. 


Imperial Edicts in 1909 
BY J. DARROCH, D.LIT. 


HE following extracts are from the Edicts of 1909, such 
as had reference to, or especial connection with, and 
influence upon the work of Christian missions. 


January 2. DISMISSAL OF YUAN SHIH-KAI. — Yuan 
Shih-kai, Grand Councillor and President of the Waiwupu, had 
been rapidly promoted and appointed to high office in the last 
reign. We have on our ascension to the throne bestowed a 
reward on him for his useful abilities and in order that he may 
exert himself. Unexpectedly he is suffering from leg disease 
(rheumatism) and walks only with difficulty. He is therefore 
incapacitated for office. Let him vacate his post and return to 
his native place for treatment of the disease. This is to show 
compassion and consideration of him. 
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January 5.—Prince Pu Lun and others who have been 
commanded to inspect and find a suitable site near the Eastern 
and Western Mausolea for the mausoleum of the late Emperor 
Kwang Hsu, have now reported that they have discovered the 
Chin Lung Yun, near the Western Mausolea, to be a spacious, 
level, and most propitious site. The Chin Lung Yun is hereby 
styled the ‘Chung Ling,’ and a propitious date will be fixed 
for the beginning of work on the place. 


January 2.—Decree commanding the Imperial Board of 
Astronomy to choose a propitious day in the 3rd Moon for the 
interment of Emperor Kwang Hsu’s coffin. Also to choose a 
propitious day in the 9th Moon for the removal of the Grand 
Dowager Empress’s coffin and another propitious day in the 
10th Moon for the permanent interment of Her Majesty’s 
remains. 


January 14.—Decree stating that although Prince Kung 
has been commanded more than once to pray on behalf of the 
throne for snow in the capital only a slight fall has taken 
place. Prince Kung is again commanded respectfully to offer 
up incense in the temple of Seasonable Response on the 17th 
instant. 


February 7: —In these difficult times, when talents are 
needed to assist in the administration of the empire, the State 
does not grudge high emoluments for the inducement of scho- 
lars to join the public service and will also often make appoint- 
ment irrespective of precedent and rank. Recently, however, 
ministries and offices in the capital and provinces in official 
appointment and expenditure have not displayed sincerity or 
honesty of purpose in that the men they employ and promote 
from insignificant ranks to hold high office are seldom gifted 
with extraordinary talents and many are mere flatterers and 
parasites. The officials appointed by the different ministries, 
viceroys or governors are henceforth commanded to be strictly 
examined by the ministry of the civil office, and those who 
hold several positions with large salaries should have them 
reduced within reasonable bounds. 


February 17.—When the commissioners for the revision 
of laws last submitted the draft criminal code the office for the 
study of constitutional politics communicated it to the minis- 
tries and offices in and out of Peking for discussion. It has 
been recommended to us that the new and old laws of China: 
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should be carefully compared and that the code should be 
revised properly so as to attach due importance to human 
relationships and to preserve government and peace. We then 
commanded the commissioner for revision of laws to revise 
carefully the code in conjunction with the Ministry of Justice. 

February 22.—In regard to the memorial of Chiang 
Han, Minister of Education, presented through the censorates, 
the memorialist states that since the abolition of corporal 
punishment in trials, although harsh and cruel feelings have 
been reduced, the harm of delay and implication has been ag- 
gravated, innumerable litigation fees are demanded, so that by 
the time the people’s wrongs are righted their properties are gone 
and they are ruined. This is detestable in the extreme. All 
officials are hereby commanded to eradicate these evil practices; 
any offence when discovered will entail severe punishment. 


March 25.—Decree pointing out that the discharge of 
censors Li Chia-hua and others on the impeachment of the 
censorate are ordered with a view to exhorting breadth of mind 
and condemning bigotry and commanding censors hereafter 
to make suggestions and criticisms on reform with thorough- 
ness and on sound principles. 

Decree eulogising the lecture on the general history of 
Europe prepared and submitted by Wu Shih-chuen and 
commanding the other officials who are appointed to prepare 
lectures to make a careful and sound study of constitutional 
matters and reform and present the result for Imperial perusal. 


April 4.—Decree commending a number of officials for 
promoting education in Chinese Turkestan and dismissing 
others in that provitice for neglect of educational interests. 

April 8.—Decree in response to memorial by the Com- 
mission of Constitutional Reform on the Scheme and Regula- 
tions of the Imperial Noble’s Political School. The officials 
are commanded to conduct the school efficiently. The sons of 
Imperial nobles are commanded to enter the school and threat- 
ened with penalties in the event of disobedience. _ 


May 15.—We have perused a- memorial from the Board 
of Education submitting revised regulations for primary schools 
and primary courses to be taught therein. These are made with 
the object of securing a wide and universal spread of education. 
We find that they are practical and effective, and we command 
the viceroys and governors in all the provinces to direct the 
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Commissioners of Education to put them into force effectually 
according to local conditions in all government and private 
schools. Let them appoint deputies to supervise and scrutinize 
the regulations as they are being carried out. Should any 
officials or gentry in future in their management of schools be 
guilty of evasions and fail to comply with the regulations the 
Ministry of Education should acquaint itself with the offence 
and severely impeach the offenders. In this manner it is hoped 
that schools will multiply and thrive in the empire and the 
popular intelligence will become daily more enlightened so as 
to fulfill our earnest desire to educate and cultivate.our people. 


fune 20.—Decree appointing a number of returned stu- 
dents who have passed the palace examinations to various posts 
and expectant ranks in the Hanlin College, the ministries and 
the provinces. | | | 

July 15.—The supreme command of the army and navy 
should be vested in the Emperor alone. We now announce 
-that we will be generalissimo of the army and navy of the 
Chinese empire. We also command the formation of an 
army Advisory Board to assist us in managing naval and 
military affairs in the empire. | 

November 11.—Decree approving the curriculum of the 
Imperial Noble’s School and promising to grant the school a 
copy of the collected institutes of the empire. 


The argument for the missionary enterprise is three-fold— 
from the Word, from the World, and from the Work. We 
are pledged to missionary zeal and ceaseless activity— 

First, because the Bible is a missionary book ; 

Secondly, because the study of the World, as it is, 
reveals the fact that the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ is precisely what it needs ; 

Thirdly, because the success of the work, so far as it 
has gone, is surprising, and shows clearly that if 
the church were united, and set upon discharging 
the obligation, it would be quite possible, within 
one generation, to cover the earth with the knowl- 


edge of the Lord. 
Rosert F. Horton. 
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Ode to Christmas Morning 
“Born of a lowly maid.” 


*Twas when the earth lay bound in winter’s chill, 

Born of a lowly maid, our Lord Christ came, 

Not as of old, when God on Sinai’s hill 
Spoke in the thunder and consuming flame, 

No trumpet signal woke 

The simple Bethlehem folk 

To greet a son of royal David’s line— 

The Holy Babe lay cradled with the kine; 

And all in meekness, and in mercy mild, 

He came on earth, with man to dwell, and came a little child. 


Angels, in chorus high, 

With voices clear, rang praises from the sky; 

Celestial brightness filled the heavens above. 

The shepherds rude, their flocks secure around, 

In wonder list, amazéd at the sound, 

With fear attentive to that song of love. 

Glory to God; on earth be peace, they heard ; 

While news of Israel’s Saviour King their sluggard spirits stirred. 


Low in the East gleamed bright God’s glorious star. 
Wise watchers of the sky, with souls-devout, 
Hailed it the call Divine, and from afar 
To seek a new-born King, in faith set out, 
By night, by day, 
They sped their way, 
Through strange lands guided by that heavenly ray, 
Till at the manger-shrine their gifts they laid ; 
And with them worshipped blessed Mary, that meek Mother maid. 


Prophet arid sage and King 

His reign foretold, Who came for man to die, 

And, by an angel’s wing, 

Was wafted good news of eternity. 

What high hosannas greet Him at His birth ! 

What offerings rare before His feet are spread ! 

That helpless babe; yet Lord of Heaven and earth, 

True God ; and but a manger for His bed— 

For us was born that bygone winter’s day 

And for our heavenly comfort in the straw-filled manger lay. 


Then I, this Christmas-tide would join the song, 

And chant my ‘Glory’ with th’ Angelic choir ; 

Bend with the shepherds who to Bethlehem throng; 

To bring my treasure with the wise, conspire; ‘ 
Since ’twas for me Christ came on Christmas morn, 

And of a lowly maid, for me, the Prince of Peace was born. 


| NELSON BITTON. 
SHANGHAI, December 1909. 
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Correspondence. 


GENERAL BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THe CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


Sir: Will you kindly 
insert in the RECORDER that the 
majority vote of the members 
of the General Board of Educa- 
tion has transferred the head- 
quarters to Peking and elected 
the Rev. John Wherry, D.D., 
Secretary of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to whom any matters to be 
considered by the Board should 
be sent. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SrrR: Your recent refer- 
ences to orthodoxy, the other- 
man’s-doxy, and heresy, set me 
thinking, and the result is the 
following list of ‘‘ heresies.’’ If 
the gentle reader disagrees, all 
right. At all events the points are 
well worth thinking about :— 


1. That Chinese Christians 
are too poor to give a great deal 
more than they do now. 

2. That anything is good 
enough for our Chinese. 

3. That the salary of a foreign 
cook (without his ‘‘ squeezes’’) 
is enough for a helper. 

4. That Chinese advice is not 
worth getting (or following). 

5. That a Chinese who can 
talk well is all right for a helper. 

6. That every missionary is 
fit for all sorts of work. 

7. That the upper classes are 
inaccessible. 


8. That a small vocabulary is 
enough ‘‘ to get on with.’’ 

9. That we are getting on 
pretty well in some things. 

10, That anything less than 
‘“‘ the fulness of the Spirit,’’ will 


Yours, etc., D. 


MR. WANG TO HIS REVIEWER. 
To the Editor of 
Toe CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Srr: I read with very 
much pleasure and gratitude from 
the Book Table in the December 
number of the RECORDER your 


reviewer’s valuable comment on 
the last volumes of my Girls’ 


Readers. I feel that I am hardly 
worthy to be so highly praised, 
and I am sure that through that 
most valuable recommendation 
of yours the circulation of my 
books will be greatly increased. 
But allow me to say a word 
or two here with regard to the 
criticism you made on my books. 
You said that a tendency to 
exaggeration in the statement 
of facts was observable in some 
of the subjects. I dare not 
totally deny the existence of 
such a tendency, but I can say 
that most of the facts stated 
there come from quite reliable 
sources. Take, for instance, 
the lesson on ‘‘ Pearls.’’ You 
said that the sizes of pearls were 
greatly exaggerated, but I should 
like to hold responsible for my 
statements several books, among 
which is the Biblical Cyclopzedia 
or Dictionary edited by John 
Eadie, D.D.,LL.D. If you will 
please turn to page 504 of that 
dictionary you will see that some- 
times, though very rarely, pearls, 
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even larger than walnuts, have 
been found The statement that 
the small ones are as large as 
cherries is, I must acknowledge, 
greatly exaggerated, but in this 
case I was misguided by the 
wrong translation made of two 
Chinese books from which I first 
derived the statement. ‘3 

The story of the work of 
Florence Nightingale also was 
abstracted froma reliable Chinese 
book translated from the origin- 
al. I am sorry that I cannot 
find the original to quote it 
to you. In my opinion the 
reduction in the number of 
deaths from sixty per cent. to 
one per cent. when the wounded 
are properly taken care of, is 
not impossible. Just imagine 
how thousands and thousands of 
people died of small-pox before 
the process of vaccination was 
discovered and how few people 
lose their lives now on account 
of this same disease! When, 
then, the wounded are properly 
and carefully taken care of what 
wonder is there that the number 
of deaths is greatly decreased. 

With regard to the expression 
since even you, a Western gentle- 
man, was able to see that I was 
using ‘‘ a neat literary phrase’’ 
_ to express the comparative large 
size of the Chinese girls’ natural 
feet over that of the bound ones, 
I am sure that no Chinese lite- 
rary man would mistake that I 
was stating the actual size. 

I hope you will not think that 
by writing this I mean to argue 
against your valuable criticism. 

I thank you very much indeed 
for your kindness in paying so 
much attention to my books, 
and I shall always be exceed- 
ingly glad to receive your further 
valuable suggestions. 

Yours respectfully, 
WANG HANG-T‘ONG. 
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BIBLE DISTRIBUTION AND THE 
NEW REVISION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DezAR Srr: My attention has 
recently been more especially 
called to the matter of the far 
and wide distribution of the New 
Testament and portions among 
the Chinese. With reference to 
this matter I would call notice 
toa few points that may be of 
importance. 

1. The Bible and portions of 
the Bible have already been very 
widely distributed among the 
Chinese population generally, far 
wider than many of us think 
or perhaps are ready to believe, 
i. e., in the city of Tanyang, 
on the Grand Canal, contain- 
ing a population of 100,000, 
I was recently told that about 
one-half of the families have the 
Bibles or portions in their homes. 
I asked for evidence to this 
rather incredible statement, and 
my informant told me that on 
inquiry they will bring out these 
books and show them to you. 

2. But it is equally true that 
this book is not read by those 
that have copies. When a non- 
Christian Chinese buys a New 
Testament or a Gospel, which 
very many are quite willing to 
do, he will glance cursorily at 
the book, finda number of words 
and sentences in it that are unin- 
telligible to him, then throw it 
aside, never to take it up again. 
I think anyone will find that 
only a very small percentage of 
those who purchase these books 
ever read them to any great 
extent. Of course there are 
exceptions, but these are very 
few and far between. 

3. One very common reason 
given why the books are not 
read is, that they are unintelligt- 
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ble, and this reason holds good 
to a considerable degree also 
among the Chinese Christians. 
This is a good reason and a very 
effective one, and it is easy to 
see that it is very generally true. 

4. Hence the supfeme im- 
portance of putting the Bible, 
especially those portions that are 
intended for far and wide dis- 
tribution, in an intelligible form. 
First, there should be a very 
clear and simple translation ; 
second, the portions and books 
distributed should be accom- 
panied with simple introductions 
and annotations. With refer- 
ence to the first of these require- 
ments I have recently been 
requested to make a comparison 
between the old and the revised 
Mandarin versions as to’ their 
relative fitness for distribution. 
While not in the least wishing 
to give an unfavorable criticism 
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“truth courpels 


me to say that in not a few 


places the meaning of the ori- 
ginal text has been obscured or 
rendered unintelligible to the 
otdinary Chinese by an over- 
strenuous attempt to give a 
verbally literal translation. This 
new version has many excellent 
traits, and it is doubtless best 
for the class room, where care- 
ful exposition is required, but 
that it is not as intelligible as 
the old version, will be, I think, 
generally admitted, not only by 
the Chinese Christians,. but by 
anyone who will take the trouble 
to make a careful comparison 
between the two versions. 

We must make ourselves readi- 
ly intelligible to the Chinese, 
both in the spoken and written 
word, if we would win them to 


the truth. 
ALEX. 


Our Bo 


k Table. 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 


books. 


price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. 


Authors will help reviewers by sendiug with their books, 


The custom 


of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


The Chinese Language and How to 
Learn it. By Sir Walter Hillier, 
K.C.M.G., C.B, 2 Vols. Parts one 
to four. Kelly and Walsh. $5.00. 


These two paper-covered vol- 
umes form the second part of 
Sir Walter Hillier’s book on 
“*The Chinese Language and 
How to Learn it.’’ The smaller 
of the two volumes consists of 
twelve stories from the Liao- 
chai, translated into Pekingese 
colloquial ; the larger book con- 
tains the English translation of 
these stories, the author’s notes 
on the lessons and hints to stu- 
dents, also a glossary of the 


characters. met with in the 


course studied. 


The books are printed on 
thick heavy paper and the type 
used is a black heavy print. 
The twelve stories contain, we 
are told, 25,000 characters. The 
Gospel of Matthew contains a 
considerably larger number of 
characters, and one cannot help 
thinking that these volumes 
might have been prepared in a 
more compact form and issued 
at a cheaper price. 

One can scarcely endorse the 
author’s opinion that a knowl- 
edge of 2,000 separate charac- 
ters is sufficient for ordinary 
use. The missionary who knew 
only the characters in the New 
Testament would be reckoned 
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badly equipped for his work, and 
there are more than 3,000 in 
that book. 

The colloquial style of the 
stories is good. Even expe- 
rienced linguists could pick out 
a number of useful phrases to 
add to their vocabularies from 
a perusal of these tales. They 
_ are, moreover, both interesting 
and amusing. To one familiar 
with the language of Central 
China, phrases here and there in 
the narrative seem to be good 
Pekingese rather than good 
Mandarin. In the first story the 

the 
as x ne off to its den 
and eaten by the tiger.’’ Here 
the character #, twice repeated, 
is redundant. If it means any- 
thing, it is used in the same sense 
as as the sign of the pas- 
sive. Its omission would make 
no difference in the meaning of 
the sentence. Other instances 
may be given as fh 
‘*Wang Cheng’s wife,’’ where 
the pronoun ‘6. is used for the 


possessive particle And 
37 XK, ‘‘ where from’”’ 


where is used instead of 7. 
It may be said that there are no 
rigid grammatical rules in col- 
loguial Chinese, and that the 
people in Peking do in everyday 
conversation use the expressions 
quoted. This is to be fully 
admitted, but the expressions 
are colloquialisms nevertheless. 
Sir Walter Hillier quotes The 
Sacred Edict and ‘The Dream 
of the Red Chamber as being 
works written in standard Man- 
darin. No such colloquial ex- 
pressions are to be found in 
these books. 

The author’s advice to the 
student to emphasize the third 
and second tones is one that the 
present writer is inclined to 
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endorse with the addition of 
the ‘‘ruh-sheng’”’ for Mid- 
China, but we cannot too 


strongly dissent from his dictum 
when hesays: ‘‘ When two third 
tone words follow each other 
one of the two has got to give 
way to the other, and the first 
generally gives way to the 
second by adopting a first or 
second tone.’”’ The tones are 
difficult enough as it is, but if 
one had to remember a rule like 
“ Jk one and puh not, four before 
one, two, three, but always two 
before four,’’ it would be in- 
finitely more vexatious than 
multiplication and the rule of 
three. Then as to fourth tone 
words changing into the second 
tone ; asa rule a second tone word 
is always aspirated if it is capable 
of aspiration. The dictionary 
will show some exceptions to 
this statement, but the excep- 
tions are: (1) Pekingese second 
tone characters, which are real- 
ly ‘‘ruh-sheng’’ and are so 
given in Kang Hsi’s diction- 
ary, or (2) classical characters, 
which are not used in the spoken 
language, or custom would com- 
pel them to conform to the 

eneral rule. To illustrate this: 
ch‘ang is a second tone word, 
but it takes the third tone to 
mean ‘‘elder’’ and then it loses 
its aspirate and becomes 


‘**chang.’’ Bi ‘‘chao’’ is a first 


tone word meaning ‘‘ morning.”’ 
It takes the second tone and 
means ‘‘court’’ and it im-- 
mediately becomes aspirated: 
‘‘ch‘ao.’’ If Chung is a fourth 
tone word and means ‘“‘ heavy.’’ 
It takes the second tone when it 
means ‘‘repeated’’ and is then 
aspirated ‘‘ch‘ung.’’ Tan 
is a fourth tone word meaning 
‘*a bullet.’’ It takes the second 
tone and means ‘‘to thrum’’ 
and is also aspirated ‘‘ t‘an.’’ 
Other instances might be cited, 
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but these are sufficient to show 
that there is a general, if not 
an invariable rule, that the 
second tone character is always 
aspirated when it is capable of 
aspiration and to indicate what 
confusion would be introduced 
into the language if the rule 
suggested were adopted. The 
change of tone would, in many 
cases, involve the aspiration of 
unaspirated words and the con- 
sequent unintelligibility of the 
sentence in which they were 
used. | 

The book has been printed 
without the author’s personal 
supervision, and this accounts 


for the fact that there are many 


typographical errors in the text. 
The character | is wrongly 
written for A three times (pp. 
142 and 298 in part one and 
once in part four). J is put for 
A on page 180 and J is printed 
for on p. 267. for- 
tunate’’ is correctly given on 
p. 218, but in a note warning 


the student against confusing it 


with 2 ‘‘bitter’’ the two 
characters are actually inverted 
and the author is made to com- 
mit the error against which he 
warns the student in the v 
act of giving the warning. E 
is again wrongly written for 

on p. 303. A lengthy list of 
such errors might be pointed 
out; the author will be wise if 
he has them corrected in a new 


edition or his book will belie its 


title ‘‘The Chinese Language 


and How to Learn it.”’ 


K. Children’s Hymnal, 
compiled by Miss Garland, China 
Inland Mission, Tsingchow, Kan- 
suh. Edited by Rev. F. W. Baller, 


M., Chefoo. Paper, 17 cents; 


limp cloth, 50 cents. 


This is a collection of chil- 
dren’s hymns, nearly 200 in all, 
which has been compiled from 
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the various hymn-books used 
by different missions, by a lady 
worker in Kansuh. In sucha 
collection the hymns are neces- 
sarily of varying degrees of 
merit. The preface apologises 


for the simple style used, but it 


seems as if the apology is due, 
if it is due at all, for the use of 
those hymns in a children’s 
book which have a Wén-li cast. 
It is a good thing to have a 
hymn book specially prepared 
for children, and Miss Garland 
has earned the thanks of all 
who conduct children’s services 
for undertaking this labour of 
love. Most of the hymns run 
smoothly and well. With such 
a number to select from even 
the most fastidious taste will 
find something here with which 
it may be gratified. 


AH. The Two Religions: 
Which is—? By Rev. Alfonso Ar- 
gento, C. I. M., Kwauvgchou, Ho- 
nan. 

This booklet—38 leaves—is 
written by one who has peculiar 
qualifications to deal with the 
subject of Roman Catholicism, 
its errors and deficiencies. A 
good book on the subject is 
mtich needed and, though we 
must always deprecate heated 
controversy, a calm, dispassion- 
ate, and reasonable statement of 
the reasons why we protest 
against the doctrine and practice 
of the Roman Church would be 
found extremely useful in some 
districts at this present moment. 
The author knows his subject 
thoroughly and has the facts 
and the authorities for his state- 
ments at command. But while 
the book contains a mass of the 
most valuable information it is 
presented in such a dilapidated 
style that it is a positive dis- 
comfort to read it. The author 
will do Protestantism no service 
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until he whets his sword or, in 
other words, gets him a writer 
who will put his thoughts into 
readable Chinese. Where errors 
are sO numerous it needs not to 
call attention to them, but let us. 
notice the title,— B- 
The Two Religions: Which is, 
Which is what? Is %&, a mis- 
priut for It is to be hoped 
the author will revise and re- 
issue his book, 


Murché’s Science Readers. Book I. 
With gr notes by Prof. 


An exttellent little book in sim- 
le English on the elementary 
ts of science, culled from ob- 
servation of commonplace things. 
The Reader is intended to be 
understood by ge tite young chil- 
dren, and with the excellent notes 
in Chinese printed at the back 
of the book it should be found 
very useful by teachers in Chi- 
nese schools. 


Calendrier-Annuaire pour 1910. The 

_ Siccawei Press. $1.50. 

This little book, issued annual- 
ly from the Observatory at Sic- 
cawei, contains the most varied 
information on a host of subjects, 
chiefly astronomical, to be sure, 
but metereology, hygiene, and 
statistics of various kinds all find 
a place in this little multum in 
parvo. It is cheap at a dollar 
and a half. 


The Transactions of the Asiatic So- 
ciety of Japan. Vol. XXXVI. Parts 
2 and 3. 

One of these volumes contains 
an exhaustive examination of 
the myth of the fox afd the 
badger in Japanese folklore, by 
Dr. M. W. De Visser. Much of 
the information given is drawn 


from Professor De Groot’s Rek- 

Systems of China, so all 
that is said of the tricks of the 
fairy fox in Japan is said by the 
Chinese about the same animal 
in this country. One wonders 
how much longer this superstition 
will survive. Not long, we be- 
lieve. Nothing exorcises the 
fairies like the locomotive. When 
the puff of the engine is heard 
in the land the fairy foxes dis- 
appear. The other volume has 
a paper on the Ashikaga code by 
J. C. Hall, Esq., one on the 
Tengu ® Fy by Dr. De Visser 
and one on Confucian Philoso- 


phy in Japan by W. Dening, Esq. 


A very well-written booklet 
of 15 pages, reciting the history 
and activities of the Norwegian 
Mission in China and other 
lands. 


‘* Makers of Cathay. « C. Wilfrid 
Allan (Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai). $2. 

In the preface of this handy 
volume of 242 pages the author 
asks: ‘‘Who does not know 
something of Alexander the 
Great or Julius Cesar, of Char- 
lemagne or Luther?’’—names 
now familiar to Chinese — stu- 
dents, on which many of them 
could pass an examination 
creditably. ‘‘ But who among 
ordinary readers knows any- 
thing about Chin Shih-huang or 
Kublai Khan, or Tai Tsung or 
Mencius? perhaps the aver- 
age reader of the RECORDER 
might hardly pass with honours 
an examination upon these not- 
ables. ‘‘ And yet,’’ says Mr. 
Allan, ‘‘ these latter names are 
worthy a place beside the 
former.’’ They were certainly 
as striking personages in their 
way and as famous among the 
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**yellow’’ quarter of the race 
as the fermer among an equal 
number in various other lands. 
And so in nineteen chapters of 
well-written material the author 
gives vivid sketches of the lives 
and times of ‘‘ Confucius, the 
moral reformer; Mencius, the 
social reformer; Ch’in Shih- 
huang, the ‘first Emperor ;’ 
Chii Ko-liang, strategist and 
statesman ; Fa Shien and Suan 
Ts‘ang, the Buddhist pilgrims ; 
Li Shih-min, the Emperor T‘ai 
Tsung; Li T‘ai-peh and Tu Fu, 
(CChina’s greatest poets; Han 
Yii, the prince of literature ; 
Wang An-shib, political eco- 
nomist and social reformer; Chii 
She, scholar and philosopher ; 
Kublai Khan, the ‘ world’s Em- 
peror;’ Wen Tien-shiahg and 
Lu Shiu-fu, the patriotic minis- 
ters; Hung Wu, the beggar 
king; Wu San-kuei, the peo- 
ple’s general; Koxinga, pirate 
and patriot; K‘ang She, the 
greatest of the Manchus ; Ch‘ieu 
Lung, the conqueror; Tseng 
Kuo-fan, the imperialist general ; 
Li Hung-chang, statesman and 
diplomatist.’’ In these names it 
‘will be seen that out of mercy to 
English readers unfamiliar with 
the intricacies of the standard 
romanisation, Mr. Allan has 
slightly modified some of the 
spellings so as to make them 
pronounceable, for Asi and like 
spellings have proved insoluble 
problems to some across the seas. 

It is surely part of the mission 
of every reader of the CHINESE 
RECORDER (for the better under- 
standing of the Chinese people) 
to gain some knowledge of at any 
rate the most striking epochs of 
Chinese history and of the lead- 
ing men who played their parts 
therein. But hitherto’ these 
details have been scattered about 
in a number of volumes, and 


Mr. Allan has done a great 
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service to the missionary stu- 
dent, as well as to the general 
reader, in giving to both this 
well-planued and excellently 


written book. It is a reference 
work for every one of our per- 
sonal libraries. And it is hardly 
necessary to add that its paper, 
printing, and binding are of 


W. A.C. 


high quality. 


China and the Gospel. | 


China and the Gospel is the 
title of the book which gives 
this year’s report of the China 
Inland Mission. It reflects 
great credit on the editor. 

Its arrangement is a work of 
art, and it is also a compendium 
of useful information, both ge- 
neral and particular. The illus- 
trations are excellent, and are 
part of a scientific method for 
fixing the interest of the readers. 
In the various departments of 
the work it shows a substantial 
and well-merited progress. 

The total number of verts 
connected with the Mision is 
nearly 21,000; of these 2,540 


were received during last year. 


‘* For the shepherding of these 
souls and the evangelisation of | 


‘those yet unreached’’ the Mis- 


sion has 211 central stations, 
more than 790 out-stations with 
995 chapels, 9 hospitals, 34 
dispensaries, 84 opium refuges, 
200 day and boarding-schools 
with about 4,000 scholars. 

The separate reports given by 
the superintendents reveal a 
steady growth at most of the 
centres, and the incidents recit- 
ed by the workers are full of 
interest and encouragement. 

One thing which gives the 
friends of the Mission unmixed 
pleasure is the increasing provi- 
sion which is being made for 
the education of the children of 
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for the training of the native 
ministry. Compared with other 
missions the China Inland has 
been somewhat backward in this 
work. Remembering, however, 


the main object for which the- 


Mission was established, the fear 
of entering upon an extensive 
institutional work is pardouable. 
One cannot the history of 
this work without admiring the 
Christian courage of its pio- 
neers. The efforts of George 
Hunter, who has located at Tih- 
hua-foo in the lonely province 
of Sinkiang, is especially worthy 
of praise. He exhibits the 
true apostolic spirit. The as- 
sociates of the Mission are also 
going forward, and it is stimulat- 
ing to read the wholesome con- 
ditions and promising prospects 
of their work. By far the most 
inspiring part of this neat little 
book is that which refers to the 
spirit of revival widespread 
amongst the churches during the 
past year. The record of this 
movement proves that it has 
come not as the result of any 
emotional effort but as the out- 
come of God’s presence in the 
midst. ‘The Chinese Christians 
have since given unmistakable 
evidence of a deeper knowledge 
of spiritual things. 
standing element in it all has 
sin,’’ of con- 
viction contrition of 
heart marks a decided advance 
in the character of the Christian 
church. 

It is cheering to find that the 
income of the Mission is Steady 
and that the partners in the 
great enterprise of evangelism 
have been able to extend their 
borders. If one might venture 
8 criticism on this report it is 
that the book contains 175 pages 


of matter, 63 of which are filled 
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their Christian families and also 
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with statistics. It is expecting 
too much to think that outside 
of the severe student of missions 
and those immediately connected 
with the China Inland others 
should take time to wade through 
such a forest of figures. mike 


BOOK REVIEW. 
Lerrers Fkom Carna, with parti- 
cular reference to the Empress- 
Dowager and the women of China. 
By Sarah Pike Co ger (Mrs. E. H.* 
Conger.) Chicago SA, C. McClurg 

Co, 1909. 

Among this year’s books on 
China the one that will be most 
widely read, in America at any 
rate, will probably be this 
handsome volte of four hun- 
dred pages by the widow of the 
late U. S. Minister in Peking. 
Despite a rather unfortunate 
style, which might best be de- 
scribed by the adjective ‘‘ sopho- 
moric,’’ the book is thoroughly 
enjoyable, and should especially 
be appreciated by those feminine 
readers who will be glad to learn 
something of the woman’s side 
of diplomatic life in Peking. 
If it be true that there is a 


“diplomacy of the drawing- 


room,’’ as wéll ds the more 
official type, then Mrs. Conger 
deserves high rank antfong the 
diplomats of her time in Peking. 
To her it was given im no small 
measure to gently remove the 
thoroughly Chinese wall of mys- 
tery that had long stfrrounded 
the Imperial Court of China. 
One appreciates the extent of 
that service after reading this 
book. 

Mrs. Conger was one of those 
who shared the stratgé expe- 
riences of the siege of Peking, 
and among the most vivid pages 
of her book are those d ptive 
of that period, givin = rather 
a different view he siege 
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from that given by Dr. Martin, 
Dr. Arthur Smith, or Mrs. Ada 
Haven Mateer. 

With Mrs. Conger’s philoso- 
phy of: approach to the Chinese 
we can in part agree. The 
attitude of friendly sympathy 
and open-minded receptiveness 
is altogether commendable. But 


to hold that things Chinese 


must be right because the Chi- 
nese think they are right, is too 
easy a philosophy and one that 
the history of human progress 
cannot sanction. Many of wus 


would not be in China if we held | 


such a view. 

Some unfortunate vagaries in 
Romanization have been allowed 
in the book. The worst are per- 
haps the ‘‘ Pahz Ztah’’ for Soo- 
chow’s famous pagoda, on page 
325, and ‘‘ the Viceroy, Joe Fu,’’ 
on page 359. “‘ Kuling,” on 

339, is evidently a mistake 
Kuliang,’’ and the German 
port in Shantung is several times 
written as ‘‘ Tsintan’’ instead of 
the proper Tsingtau. A curious 
slip is in the reference to the 
** Board of Rights ’’ on page 266, 
though doubtless such a Board 
could be of greater service to the 
Chinese people than the existing 
Board of Rites. His Excellency 
Yuan Shih-k‘ai’s surname is 
repeatedly written as ‘‘ Yaun.”’ 
It would seem somewhat object- 
ionable to refer to Confucius as 
**China’s redeemer and saviour,’’ 


page 320. 
The book is beautifully illus- 


trated from photographs ; among 


the portraits being those of the 
late Empress-Dowager and a 
number of high Chinese and 


Manchu princesses. A _ full 
index adds to the comfort of the 


‘reader. 


These letters of a bright and 
open-eyed woman, who used to 


the best advantage her six years 
in China, and who enjoyed a 
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friendship almost intimate with 
the most remarkable woman 
China ever produced, will surely 
be of more than temporary 


value. 
PL. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF CHINESE 


Lire. By the Rev. J. Macgowan. 


Shanghai : North China Daily News 

and Herald, Ltd. 1909. 

Readers of Mr. Macgowan’s 
charming sketches of Chinese 
social life, as they appeared 
serially in the North-China 
Herald will be glad to have 
them in this more permanent 
aud convenient form. They 
form a volume of 308 pages, and — 


illustrations from photographs 


accompany theletter-press. One 
wonders if the illustrations could 
have been chosen by the cultur- 
ed author, for the picture illus- 
trating the decapitation of a cri- 
minal, opposite page 144, is in 
utterly bad taste. | 

The volume would have been 
much more complete if furnished 
with an index. . 


Inorganic Qualitative Analysis, by 
Liu Kuang-chao and Mr. Whitcher. 
Chemistry for Organised Schools of 
Science and Practical Physics, by 
the same.. 

The first will be published 
early in 1910. The last two are 
finished and in use in the Shan- 
tung Christian University. Will 

also be printed during 1910. 

Will ¥ teachers of science please 

note 


The Nanking University Magazine. 
Published by Nanking University. 
Price $1.00 per annum. 


This is the first issue of a new 
magazine, which is edited and 
managed by the students in the 
University. Beside the Edito- 


rial it contains an Historical 
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Sketch of Nanking University, 
and articles on the Provincial 
Assembly, Social Progress in 


China, etc. The paper opens by 
stating that ‘‘It will be gratify- 
ing to the public to note the 


appearance of this magazine.’’ 
To be sure it will. On behalf of 
the public we offer our latest 
contemporary hearty congratu- 
lations and best wishes for a 
happy and useful future. 


Books in Preparation. (Quarterly Statement.) 
(Correspondence invited.) 


The following books are in course 
of preparation. Friends engaged in 
translation or compilation of books 
are invited to notify Rev. D. Mac- 
Gillivray, 143 N. Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, of the work they are 
engaged on, so that this column 
may be kept up to date, and over- 
lapping prevented. N. B. Some whose 
names have been on this list a lon 
lime are asked to write and say 
they have given up the work, or 
what ress, if any, they are mak- 
ing. Perhaps they are keeping others 
from doing the work. 


Cc. L. S. LIST. 


Booker T. Washington’s ‘‘ Up from 
Slavery.’ By Mr. Kao Lun-ching. 

Wide Wide World. By Mrs. Mac- 
Gillivray. 


American Education. E. Morgan. 
Romance of Medicine. McPhun. W. 
A, Cornaby. 
Fitch’s Lectures on T: We 
A, Cornaby. 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta 
Family. 
Law’s Serious Call. 
Meyer’s Elijah. 
Patterson’s Pauline Theology. 
Method of Bible Study. D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 
Halley’s Comet. W. A Cornaby. 
’s Noble Deeds of Women. D. Mac- 


's Princi of Jesus, by Joshua Vale. 


’s Travels 
of the of God. 
D. MacGillivray. 
, Dr. Horton. 


GENERAL. 


Halley’sComet. C.T.S. J. Darroch. 

Ballantine’s Inductive Studies in 
Matthew. 

Organ Instructor. By Mrs. R. M. 
Mateer. 

Murray's LikeChrist. By Mr. Chow, 
Hangchow College. 

Illustrations for Chinese Sermons, 
by C. W. KaAstler. 

By the same. Chinese Preacher’s 
Manual, and Daily Light for Chinese. 


Systematic Theology. 12 parts. 
Dr. DuBose. 


Torrey’s What the Bible Teaches, 


By J. Speicher. 
Stepping Heavenward. Mrs, 


Expository Com. on Numbers. B 
G. A. ety 


Expos. Com. on Hebrews, by G. L. 
Pullan. 

Little Meg’s Children. Mrs. 
Crossette. By 


Sermons on Acts, Genahr. 


Outlines of Universal History. H. 
L. W. Bevan, Medhurst College. 

Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. 
By J. Speicher. 

**His Great Apostle,”’ and “ His 
Friends.’’ By Rev. Chang Yang-hsin, 

Stalker’s Paul. | 

J. H. Jowett’s The Passion for Souls. 
(In mandarin.) Fulness of Power. 
Metaphors of St. Paul. Dean Howson. 
By J. Vale. 

Mrs. Nevius’ Mandarin Hymn 
Book. 

The Roman Theology and the Word 
of God, by Alphonso Argento. 

Constructive Studies in Life of 
Christ. H. W. Luce, 

New Primer of Standard Romaniza- 
tion on the Accumulative Method. 
By Frank Garrett. 

Training of the Twig. Drawbridge. 
J. Hutson, 


j 


| 
— 
S. D. Gordon’s Quiet Talks on Ser- 
vice. (In press.) 
Religious Contrasts in Social Life. 
E. Morgan. 
| 
| 
Gi 
| 
Gu 
(out) 
My Bel 
Intellectual Development of the Century. 
W. A. Cornaby. 
Ancient Principles for Modern Guidance. 
W. A. Cornaby. 
Face to Face. Mrs. Penn-Lewis (in press). 
Prose Mystics (out). 
Confessions of St. Augustine (out). 
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Prof. J. Percy Bruce is preparing 
the following :— 

Elementary Outlines of Logic. 

Expository Lectures on the His- 
torical Parts of the Pentateuch, 

Expository Lectures on Old Testa- 
ment History (Solomon to Captivity). 

Biblical Atlas and Gazetteer. R. T. 
S., London. 

R. A. Haden is preparing Murray’s 
Humility and Holy in Christ. 
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mes Hutson Meyer’s Burdens and How 


Them, 
Hutson: Willison’s Mothers’ Cate- 


Mrs. R. M. Mateer: The Browns at Mount 
Hermon. 

Cyrus to Titus (out). 


New Announcements. 


The Traveller’s Guide. Religious 
Tract Society, London, 


An Elementary Study of Chemistry, 
by Macpherson and Henderson. _ 

A First Course in Physics, by Mil- 
likan and Gale. 

These 2 books by Rev. Chang 
Yung-hsiin. 


Directory of Worship of Presbyte- 


rian Church, by C. D. Herriott. 
The Fact of Christ. D. MacGillivray. 
(P. Carnegie Simpson’s.) C. T. S. 
“What a Young Boy ought to 
know’’ (Stall). Li Yung-chwen, 
Chinkiang. 


Rev. J. Leighton Stuart, of Nan- 
king, has 15 lessons on “ Greek for 
Chinese students,’’ and hopes to go 
on with the work. 

Life of Lord Shaftesbury. E. Mor- 
gan. 

Torrey’s How to Pray (in pféss). 

Finney’s Revival Tract (out). D. 
MacGillivray. 

Methods of Bible Study. D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

Supplement to Catalogue. D. Mac- 
Gillivray. 

Com. on Amos. C. Campbell Brown. 

Homiletics. W. M. Hayes. 

Life of Mrs. Kumm. J. Vale, 

Newell’s O. T. Studies. J. Vale. 

W. A. Maw has been asked to tran- 
slate Clarke’s Outlines of Theology. 


Is anyone else doing this book ? 
We have received a copy of a book 


Mandarin called Z I, by 


@. Will the author 


please write Mr. MacGillivray, gi 
some e.g., pablisher 


price, original 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION IN WEST 
CHINA. 


From the West China Tract 
Society’s List. 


Safety, Certainty, and Enjoyment. 

Abridged Pilgrim's im verse, 

Christianity and Co ism. By 
a Chinese student. 

Great Events of Old and New Testa- 
ment; in verse, 

The Holy Spirit. How to obtain and 
how to retain. 

Our Bible Readings. 

Korea and its People, 

Griffith Thomas on the Acts. 

14 Prize Essays on the Duty of Men 

instruct the Women and Chil- 

| of their Households. | 

Sheet Tract on Payment of Taxes. 

From Guilt through Grace to Glory. 


By Y. M.C.A. 


ptations of Students, by John R. Mott. 
Power of Jesus Christ int Life of Stu- 
Achieve ent—O. Marden (abridgment.) 
evemen ’ a 
ag tong Studies in the Gospel of Mark. 


Bismarck: His Life and Work (Wén-li), by 
Rev, F. W. Leuschner. . 
Westcott’s Commentary on St. John’s Gos- 
pel, by Rev. G. Miles, Wes Mission. 
Christian Soldiers. 


On: ‘ on Prac- 
tical Religion (S. P. C. K.), by Rev. Wm P. 


(s 
Chalfant, Ichowfu. 


on John’s Gospel. 
M Catechism. Robert Stephen 


vin Woking, from whom copies may be bad. 


F. C. H. Dreyer: Bible Reading Outlines 
for the Blackboard. 

Lectures on Modern Missions, by Leighton 
Stuart. 

Laboratory Manual in Chemistry (Man- 
darin), by J. McGregor Gibb. 
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Missionary News. 


The Loyal Presentation. 


The proposition that the Chi- 
nese Christians should present 
the Emperor and members of 
the royal family with a copy of 


the Scriptures, has now taken - 


definite form. 
The Shanghai pastors have 
heartily approved of it and ap- 
inted a committee, of whom 
the Rev. Yui Koh-tsung is chair- 
man. All funds may be sent to 
him, addressed 


Rev. Yur KOH-TSUNG, 
Haining Road, Shanghai. 


R. T. S. Grants. 


In our last issue we intimated 
that the R. T.S., London, had 
made a grant to the C. T.S. of 
‘Shanghai for the purpose of 
disseminating evangelistic litera- 
ture in the provinces of Che- 
kiang, Kiangsu, Anhwei, and 
Kiangsi, and that the said 
Tract Society was giving grants 
of $5.00 worth of tracts to each 
one hundred missionaries in 
these provinces. We are now 
informed that the R. T. S. has 
offered a similar grant to each 
of the ten societies working in 
China and Corea. The societies 


concerned have agreed to a. 


rough and ready division of the 
field for the purpose of distri- 
buting this grant though they do 
not bind themselves to observe 
geographical limits in_ their 
ordinary operations. Probably 
the other societies are intimat- 
ing to those within the area of 
their field of operations their 
readiness to distribute the grant 
named under conditions which 
they have severally drawn up. 
Each society is also authorised to 


make a grant of books not exceed- 
ing $2.00 in value to fifty Bible- 
women working within their 
separate districts. These gifts 
should do much to promote the 
evangelisation of some hitherto 
untouched parts of the field. 


Needy Annam. 


The Rev. R. A. Jaffray, of 
Wuchow, South China, has re- 
cently published a powerful plea 
for the perishing of South China 
and Annam. The Christian and 
Missionary Alliance, to which he 
belongs, has a chain of stations 
running across the province of 
Kwangsi, bordering the Annam- 
Tongkin frontier. He points 
out that in Kwangsi there is only 
about one missionary to every 
320,000 people, but across the 
border to the south theré is still 
more terrible spiritual destitu- 
tion. 

It is true that the Roman 
Catholic church is found in An- 
nam, but Protestants appear to 
be without a single representa- 
tive. It is high time that the 
attention of Christendom were 
directed to these needy millions. 


Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 


Our readers will be pleased to 
learn that our veteran friend, 
Dr. Martin, is at work on a new 
book entitled, ‘‘Review of My 
Life,’’ or ‘‘ Gleanings of a Long 
Life from Two Continents.” This 
he will put into Chinese. After 
about fifty years since the first 
publication of his ‘‘ Evidences,’’ 
he has just published a compan- 
ion volume on ‘‘ Religion, Re- 
vealed and Natural.’’ Truly his 


is a green old age. 
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Honan News. 


Dr. MacGillivray, after an 


absence of ten years from his old 
field in Honan, recently spent 
three Sundays there, holding 
meetings more especially to reach 
the officials, gentry, and students 
of Chang-te Fu, Wei-hwei Fu, 
and Hwai-king Fu, which are 
the three centres at present 
worked by his colleagues of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission. 

Railway facilities for visiting 
this field from north to south 
and from east to west are al- 
most complete, thus enabling 
him to leave Shanghai Novem- 
ber 8 and get back December 3. 

He reports the work to be in 
a flourishing condition. In ad- 
dition to the three Fus, the 
large walled town of Tao-k‘ou, 
at the head of navigation on the 
Wei River, has also been oc- 
cupied. A fine new church, 
holding from 700 to 800, was 
dedicated at Wei-hwei. At 
Chang-te Fu the representatives 
of seventeen Chinese congrega- 
tions assembled in conference 
for three days, and resolved to 
establish the first Presbytery of 
Honan. When the Chinese clerk 
had made up his roll it was 
found that there were sixteen 
foreigners and seventeen Chi- 
nese. The foreigners meantime 
are members of the Chinese 
presbytery until this body is 
able to get along by-itself. The 


meetings with the officials on 


Sunday afternoons in all three 
cities were phenomenal in the 
history of the mission. The 
churches were crowded, and all 
listened with marked attention 
to an hour’s discourse on ‘‘ The 
Programme of Christianity,’’ 
after which copies of Drum- 
mond’s book on this subject 
were distributed to all present. 
The mention of the coming of 
Halley’s comet produced a sen- 


[January 


sation, which seems to show that 
missionaries everywhere should 
prepare the minds of the people 


' concerning this unusual visitor. 


Rally of Chinese Sunday Schools, 


On December 27th there was 
held in the Martyrs’ Memorial 
Hall of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. 
a united gathering of Chinese © 
Sunday school scholars. This 
meeting was the first of the 
kind, and is significant of the 
tapid growth of Sunday Schools 
in this district. The schools 
gathered first on the grass-plots 
adjoining the Soochow Creek, 
and the scene here was a very 
animated one. Each school was 
mustered under its own banner, 
and at 2.30 p.m. the march 
from the creek to the Y. M.C. A. 
Hall was begun. More than a 
thousand Chinese boys and girls 
were eventually crowded into 
the building. That they were 
packed like the proverbial her- 
rings detracted no whit from 
their evident enjoyment. The 
chair was taken by the presi- 
dent of the Chinese Mission 
Pastors’ Association, the Rev. 
S Ts Kya, and he was supported 
by other members of this body. 
After a hymn, the Rev. F. K. 
Li, of the London Mission, led 
in prayer, and addresses were 
given by the Rev. Mr. Yii, of 
the Presbyterian Church, and 
the Rev. Mr. De, of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Mission. The 
feature of the first half of the 
afternoon’s programme was 4a 
singing contest. ‘‘Onward Chris- 
tian Soldiers’’ was the piece sel- 
ected for competition, and seven 
schools entered, the prize being 
awarded to the Presbyterian 
South Gate Schools. Mrs. Farn- 
ham, the oldest lady missionary 
resident of Shanghai, presented 
the prize banner to the winners. 
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The second half of the meet- 
ing was given up to a cinema- 
tograph exhibition ; this was a 
source of great delight to the 
assembled children. After more 
than three hours of solid, un- 


alloyed enjoyment, during the 


whole of which the best of order 
prevailed, the youngsters dis- 
persed, each receiving on depar- 
ture a bag of sweetmeats. 

In all fifteen schools were 
represented at this gathering, 
and these were representatives of 
all the Protestant missionary 
denominations carrying on work 
in Shanghai. It is anticipated 
that now this event has made 
its opening appearance it will 
become a regular annual func- 
tion, and that to the programme 
of recognized Christmas gather- 
ings there must be added the 
Chinese Sunday Schools’ Rally. 


West China Religious Tract 
Society. 

Mr. James Murray, the Hon- 
orary Secretary, reports : 

The work is increasing on our 
hands and funds are urgently 
needed. The circulation from 
Chungking for the present year 
has mounted up to 947,078 
Christian books and tracts, and 
from Cheng-tu other 205,000 
have been circulated, and there 
are the other two sub-depéts 
whose accounts are not yet made 
up at Yachow and Mienchow. 

The calendar for 1910 has 
been a great success; the first 
two editions (75,000) being al- 
ready nearly sold out, we are 
printing a third edition. : 

At our Executive Committee 
meeting this month other 268,000 
books and tracts were ordered 
to be printed at the Canadian 
Cheng-tu. 

e are getting a supply 
of Dr. McAll’s “Catechism of 
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Health’’ from Hankow, which 
will now appear on our cata- 
logue. 

A new tract, entitled ‘‘A 
Prayer for Rain,’’ has been added 
to our list. Price, eight cents 

100. 

Also ‘‘Important Words of 
Scripture.’’ Price $1.20 per 100. 

The well-known tract, ‘‘ The 
Training of the Twig,’’ tran- 


slated by the Rev. J. Hutson, 


has passed the examiners and 
gone to press. 

The following three Tibetan 
tracts are being printed, and 
1,000 of each will be sent to each 
of the nine mission stations on 
the Tibetan frontier, and future 
supplies may be had at fifty cents 
per 1,000 :—‘‘Sin and Idols,’’ 
Gospel,” ‘‘ Conversion.’’ 

158 grants for preacher’s 
libraries have been approved 
and are being dealt with, and 
the remaining forty-two will be 
appropriated within the next few 
weeks. If you have not taken 
advantage of this most valuable 
offer of the London Tract Socie- 
ty, send application to Mr. 
Whittlesey now. bg 

The six or’s libraries, 
which the Religious Tract Socie- 
ty of London have enabled us to 
establish, have now been relegat- 
ed to the Friend’s Mission at Tai- 
he-chen, the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Mien-chow, the 
China Inland Mission at Pao- 
ning-fu, the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission at Cheng-tu, the United 
Methodist Mission at Chao-tong 
fu, Yunnan, and the London 
Missionary Society at Chung- 
king. 


Chinese Students in America. 
Nearly 150 Chinese students 

—_ a week at Hamilton, New 


rk, the end of August, parti- 
cipating in a program of plat- 
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form addresses, literary contests, 
athletic sports, social intercourse, 
and business. Colgate Univer- 
sity and the town of Hamilton 
met them with open doors. Dr. 
W. W. Yen, Secretary of the 
Chinese Legation in Washing- 
ton ; Professor Jenks, of Cornell ; 
Mr. Merrill, Director of Peiyang 
students in America; and Dr. 
F. L. Hawks Pott, just arrived 
from Shanghai, were among the 
speakers, but everything was 
managed by the students them- 
selves, and it was well done. 
Their organization, the ‘‘ Chi- 
nese Students’ Alliance in the 
Eastern States of America,’’ 
numbering about 300 members, 
was holding its fifth annual con- 
ference. From all the leading 
colleges of the east and middle 
west of the United States they 
came, bringing their yells and 
their colors with them. In fact, 
these students, coming originally 
from every section of China, ap- 
peared here as American college 
men; each one jealous for the 
glory of his adopted alma mater. 
Their varied accomplishments 
and gentlemanly deportment 
won golden opinions from town 
and gown at Hamilton. 

Of profounder significance was 
the conference of Christian stu- 
dents which followed. This is 
the first general gathering of 
Chinese Christian students in 
America. In order to define 
and promote their purposes as a 


' body, a constitution was framed 


and officers elected, including a 
general secretary, who will give 
} of his time to traveling 
among the colleges in the inter- 
est of promoting the religious 
life of Chinese students. The 
meetings, which lasted from 
Thursday to Sunday night of 
the first week of September, 
were of a spirit and power to 
gladden the hearts of the few 
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‘‘old China hands’’ who were 
present as guests. Mr. Robert 
E. Lewis (now of Cleveland), 
Prof. W. H. Sallmon (fresh from 


a season of service at the Chi- 


nese ‘‘ Yale’’ in Chang-sha) ; and 
Secretaries Robertson and Rugh, 
gave addresses; the five daily 
Bible classes were led by Chi- 
nese, and the strong, effective 
work of the conference was done 
mostly by these Chinese young 
men and women themselves. 
There has always been much 
question in the minds of mission- 
aries as to the wisdom of sending 
young men from our misson 
schools to home colleges for 
study. For this and other rea- 
sons the number who have come 
abroad, bringing the vital expe- 
rience of Christ in their hearts, 
is comparatively small, while’ 
the total number of Chinese 
students in America—especially 
of those sent by the Chinese 
government — is increasingly 
large. At Cornell, for example, 
there are some thirty-five Chi- 
nese students and nearly as 
many at Harvard. The Chinese 
Students’ Christian Association 
in America has a peculiar mis- 
sion which no one but Chinese 
can effectively meet, of bringing 
their non-Christian fellow-stu- 
dents into a realization of that 
higher life without which West- 
ern science and culture will prove 
a delusion and snare to China. 
No one who was present 
at these two conferences can 
doubt that momentous issues for 
China, in the lives of Chinese 
who are to be leaders of their 
countrymen, are being determin- 
ed now in America. American 
college life, especially in the big 
State universities, makes it easy 
for freedom to become license 
and for independence to induce 
unfaith. New, strange ways of 
thinking and acting, standards 
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of social propriety which often 
seem utterly at variance with 
the moral training which these 
young people have had at home, 
—all this makes it our due to 
them while they are receiving 
the impress of obvious things, 
to see that they also come in 
contact with essentials. iz 
wet pang pen (‘‘the people are 
the root of the state,’’),—in- 
dividual character the prere- 
quisite of national strength,— 
Christ the pattern and the source 
of strength for living the life 
that is worth while,—the invest- 
ment of life in service that will 
count most for the kingdom of 
heaven and for brother-man ;— 
these are the ideals for which 
gifted and devoted young leaders 
of Chinese in America are work- 


ing. 
C. M. L. S. 


Impressions of Formosa. 


Rev. Hope Moncrieff, E. P. 
Mission, formerly of Eug-chun, 
Amoy, but now of Sho-ka, 
Formosa, sends us the following 
interesting letter :— 


After ten years of work on the 
mainland, coming over to the 
island of Formosa with its sepa- 
rate history, traditions and va- 
rious strata of population, one 
finds oneself in a different world. 
And yet, strange to say, it is 
the same old China after. all. 
Mr. Moody puts this very pithi- 
ly in his excellent book on For- 
mosa, ‘‘ The Heathen Heart.’’ 
** As for the Chinese,’’ he says, 
‘“‘whether in town or country, 
they laugh and weep as they 
did a thousand years ago; they 
have the same cares, the same 
anxieties about crops and busi- 
ness, the same planning to find 
wives for their sons, and hus- 
bands for their daughters, the 
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same dread of demons and 
offended spirits, the same long- 
ing for wealth and sons and 
honour and length of days, the 
same vague fear of death. The 
new thing in Formosa is this: 
not a little modification in their 
surroundings, a slight change 
in their customs, a shortening 
of their coats, a lengthening of 
their trousers, a tightening of 
their sleeves, some smattering of | 
knowledge, a handful of foreign 
phrases, a taste of science, a 
touch of agnosticism.’’ 

I have not been long enough 
here to compare the climate of 
Formosa with that of the main- 
land. I arrived in the very 
hottest season. The tempera- 
ture seemed, even during the 
heat, to cool down wonderfully 
at nights. The country is flat, 
and being near the sea, high 
winds prevail at times. For- 
merly, too, Chiang-hoa mos- 
quitoes were proverbial, almost 
notorious, one might say. 
There was a rhyming couplet 
which ran thus :-— | 
“The wind of Lok-kang (a town on 

' the coast some miles away) 
And the Chiang-hoa bang’’ (bang= 
mosquito). 

The large number of stagnant 
pools and filthy drains which 
seemed to be breeding places for 
the little carriers of the malarial 
germ, have been superseded by 
broad deep drains, running 
along the sides of the wide 
streets. The result is that mos- 
quitoes have been enormously 
reduced in numbers, and along 
with them the fever also. 

There are more of what are 
called the comforts of civiliza- 
tion than in the inland parts of 
Fukien. ‘There are few places 
of importance that cannot be 
reached by railway or trolley. 
It is a pleasure to walk on the 
smooth well-made roads. One 


x 
xs 
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can post letters to any part of 
the world from the remotest 
village. al- 
most anything can be purchased, 
and if the articles are not 
‘*made in Germany’’ they are 
‘* made in Japan.’’ Any mission- 
ary coming out here need supply 
himself with a very small outfit 
until he sees what can be had 
on the island. There are some 
striking differences in the cus- 
toms and habits of the For- 
mosan Chinese. The greater 
number live in hamlets on the 
plains. These hamlets are en- 
circled by tall bamboos, com- 
pletely screening the dwellings 
from view. Travelling along 
the railway line, nothing is 
visible but clumps of bamboo 
trees, and one who did not know 
the customs of the people would 
be inclined to ask, as a visitor 
once did, ‘‘ Yes! Formosa is a 
beautiful place, but where are 
the people ?’’ Business and 
farming may be said to be the 
chief occupations. No longer 
does the Chinese scholar take the 
first rank in the time-houvoured 
quartette of employments—scho- 
lars, farmers, workmen, and 
traders. The Chinese literary 
man, with the long flowing 
garment, has almost disappeared, 
and along with him have gone 
many of the old courtly manners 
of the Chinese gentleman. All 
the associations that gathered 
round the annual goings up to 


_ the prefectural city for examina- 


tion, as dear to the heart of a 
literary Chinaman as the going 
up to the feasts at Jerusalem 
must have been to the heart of 
the devout Jew, are a thing of 


the past. A new learning and 


new ambitions have taken the 
place of the old. In another 
generation it will be a rare 
thing to find a boy on the 
island well-versed in Chinese 
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literature. The Chinese classics 
are no longer taught in the 
schools in the same thorough 
way that they used to be. Mod- | 
ern text-books and primers 


have taken their place. Japanese 


is eagerly sought for its com- 
mercial value. Japanese-speak- 
ing clerks and accountants in 
banks and offices and post offices 
are now wanted, just as English- 
speaking men are wanted on the 
coast of China. | 

It is fairly evident that the 
Japanese are exploiting the 
island of Formosa for their own 
benefit. They are here to develop 
the resources of the island, 
primarily for themselves.. The 
other day when the engineer in 
a sugar mill was explaining to 
me how the modern machinery 
extracted 80 per cent. of the 
juice out of the cane, twice as 
much or more as the old native 
mill drawn by cattle, I thought, 
Well! that is just an illustra- 
tion of how the Japanese are 
squeezing as much out of the 
island for themselves as they 
possibly can. Of course the 
Chinese benefit incidentally, and 
possibly they are grateful. On 
the whole they like the new 
order of things, although they 
do not love the nation that 
rules. They are fully alive to 
the benefits that the new »égime 
has introduced. But although, 
like the dogs, they do eat fairly 
big crumbs from the master’s 
table, it is not to say that they 
oa not prefer to share in the 


The coming of Japan has 
wrought many changes in the 
social life of the Chinese. Some 
of these are for good and some 
for evil. The rights of property 
have become more secure. The 
endless feuds as to the owner- 
ship of land have come to an 
end. Courts of law have been 


red 
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established where a certain mea- 
sure of justice is meted out to 
all, Christian and heathen alike. 
As an instance of the thorough 
way in which the Japanese deal 
with disease, they levy on every 
household a monthly tax of two 
rats. A fine is imposed on those 
who fail to produce the tax. 
Every rat is examined, and if 
found to be plague-infected the 
house from which the rats came, 
has to be thoroughly cleansed 
and disinfected. Twice a year 
every house and shop has to 
disgorge all its effects and be 
_ thoroughly cleaned out. Rows 
of tables line the streets, covered 
with bottles, and boots, and 
fruits, and boxes, and tins, and 
cans, and pots, and pans, while 
the inspector passes along and 
goes in to see that the shops 
have been properly cleaned. 
Fancy Fleet St. in London or 
Princes St. in Edinburgh having 
to undergo an ordeal like this. 
Then there is such a complete 
and thorough system of espion- 
age that open crimes, such as 
theft and gambling, are rare. 
A few days ago I met at the 
Chiang-hoa station a drove of 
forty handcuffed men being led 
off to the central Formosa prison 
for secret gambling. Opium- 
smoking among old smokers is 
tolerated, but new licences, as 
far as one can find out, are not 
easily obtained. Thus the gov- 
ernment have reduced and al- 
most abolished violent and open 
crime. As a man said when 
preaching with me in a villa 

the other day: ‘‘Is not this a 
time of peace! Tether your 
cattle to that tree over the 
night, and who will dare to 
come and steal a single one! 
What a change, from the former 
time!"’ The Japanese are de- 
monstrating in the eyes of all 
that much that is good can be 
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brought into the social life of a 
people by making crime difficult. 
But the wissionary problem 
remains the same. These out- 
ward changes leave the heart of 
man untouched. The nature 
remains in a state of alienation 
from God the Father and His 
Son Jesus Christ. The very 
nation that seeks to put down 
opium-smoking and gambling 
with such a firm hand, brings 
with it wine-drinking, prostitu- 
tion, anti-Christian literature 
and many other evils. The heart 
of man seeks out many inven- 
tions. New forms of evil take the 
place of the old. As one set of 
vices goes out, another comes in. 
In missionary work one of the 
most striking differences between 
the conditions of work on the 
mainland and in Formosa seems 
to be the liberty of the indivi- 
dual. In China to become a 
Christian often means the loss of 
all things. Many of the older 
converts in Formosa suffered in 
this way under Chinese rule. 
Pastor Lim, of Chiang-hoa, gave 
up everything when a mere lad 
to follow Christ. But that day 
has gone past. No man now can 
seize a neighbour’s goods just 
because he is a Christian. A 
certain measure of civil and re- 
ligious liberty has come with 
Japanese rule. The hand of the 
oppressor is restrained. Persecu- 
tion, bitter enough, still prevails. 
But a Christian man can now 
call his house and his fields his 
own. The Japanese do not allow 
a man to be openly persecuted 
just because of his Christianity. 
Several of the leading officials 
in the capital city of Tai-ho-ku 
are connected with the flourish- 
ing Japanese church there. 
his new state of things has 
brought about two great changes 
in the conditions of missionary | 
life. That department of work 
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known in China by the name of 
‘*Cases,’’ ending sometimes in 
law-suits, has entirely disappear- 
ed. Seldom do preachers ever 
visit a missionary with a view 
to obtaining his influence on the 
side of a Christian in the settle- 
ment of a case at court. The 
Japanese would not tolerate 
interference for one moment. 
What a blessing it would be for 
missionaries in China if only offi- 
cials would take up this attitude ! 

Then it has brought fresh 
openings for the Christian 
church and the missionary. It 
is a favourite thought with Paul 
that Christ came just at the 
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fittest moment in the world’s 
history. The extent,of the Ro- 
man Empire as an open field of 
evangelization, the diffusion of 
the Greek language as a channel 
of general communication, the 
dispersion of the Jews, —all these 
things had prepared the way for 
the spread of the Gospel. Now 
in Formosa is the fit moment 
for the church to step in and 
press forward in the work of 
evangelization. Many of the 
preachers are alive to the call 
that faces them. One notices 
how ready all earnest preachers 
are to prosecute the work of 
evangelization. 


The Month. 


GOVERNMENTAL. 


One of the Chinese Ministers abroad 
has telegraphed to the Peking govern- 
ment to the effect that the proposal 
to establish a financial commission 
has been ped. 

T.E. Wu Ting-fang, Lin Shih-hsun, 
Chien Hsun and Du Tseng-hsiang 
have all urged the government to 
appoint a commission of men well 
versed in law to enquire into the 
question of extra-territoriality and to 
make suggestions for the abolition of 
that privilege so as to make China a 
free country in fact as well as in 
name. The government is said to 
view the proposal very favourably. | 

The Peking government has tele- 
graphed to the Imperial Residents at 
Lhasa instructing them to make clear 
to the Dalai Lama the difference be- 


tween the spheres of religious adminis- . 


tration and of civil inistration, 
and to give him to understand that he 
has no concern with the latter, his 
interference in which only retards the 


progress of the dependency. 
TRADE AND COMMERCE. 


The National Review “ reports that 
the Chinese people are most enthusias- 
tic over the National Debt Fund. We 
have reported that the Chinese mer- 
chants here unanimously decided to 
support it at a meeting held a few days 
ago, and we hear now that telegrams 
have been received by the Tientsin 


Chamber of Commerce from Mukden, 
Chengteh, Shanhaikwan and Hang- 
chow promising assistance. The Tien- 
tsin Educational Association has un- 
dertaken to deliver lectures in further- 
ance of the object and the Protestant 
Mission has called a meeting to sup- 
port it. The Prince Regent is taking 
the keenest interest in the movement 
and has instructed his Ministers to 
draw up some regulations with a view 
to encouraging it. He is said to be 
very pleased with the support given 
to the movement and to have remark- 
ed to a certain member of the govern- 
ment that it shows that the patriotism 
of the people is on the increase.”’ 

Railways in all parts of the empire 
are projected, plans for raising funds 
laid, and some carried out. e link- 
ing of the north-western provinces 
and the coast becomes an affair of 
the near future. 

The Board of Agriculture, Ind 
and Commerce has cabled to H.E. 
Yang-shu, Chinese Minister to Bel- 
gium, informing him that the Board 

as raised a fund for the expenses of 
the Chinese section of the coming ex- 
hibition in Belgium and instructing 
His Excellency to request the Belgian 

vernment to reserve a piece of land 
or the Chinese merchants in the ex- 
hibition grounds, 

The Board of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce recently sent fifty ex- 
students of the Higher Industrial 
School to Hupeh to prospect for iron 
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mines. They have returned to Pekin 
and reported that there are six ric 
iron mines in the province which can 
supply sufficient material to manu- 
factories, but that transportation is at 


present very difficult and light rail- 
ways should be constructed. 


EDUCATION AND REFORM. 


The government contemplates send- 
ing a delegate to Lhasa for the pur- 
of inducing the Dalai Lama to be 
faithful to China and not to prevent 
reform measures being put into opera- 
tion. | 

The Prince Regent has verbally 
stated in the presence of the Ministers 
of the Grand Council that the news 
contained in the Chinese press relating 
to the deprave? history of covetous 
officials is beneficial in the re- 
organization of the official system. As 
the news is so interesting, councillors 
should pay attention and read the 
pa so that investigations may be 
made into the facts. 

H. E. Chien Hsun has memorialized 
the Throne through the Waiwupu 
stating that he has been. abroad over 
twenty years and bas always conformed 
to Chinese customs and etiquette and 
gg that a decree be issued torbid- 

ing inese Ministers to foreign 
countries to cut off their queues or 
change their costume, His Excel- 
_ Jency has presented another memorial 
saying that he is in favour of mono- 
gamy and praying that Chinese Minis- 
ters a be prohibited from takin 

foreign ladies as wives, as some o 
them have done to the harm of the 
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country. These memorials are, how- 
ever, directed against H.E. Lu Tseng- 
hsiang, with whom he is not on friend- 
ly terms, and who is known to be 
partial to the foreign style of dress. 


MISSIONS. 


Dr. Edwards visits China in order 
to study the and 
sibilities of founding a medical col 
and inaugurating a school for the 
study of eastern Asiatic diseases and 
medicine and hygienic conditions, to 
be supported by Harvard University. 

During the past week Archdeacon 
Thomson, of the American Church 
Mission, celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niv of his work in China—a 
wonderful record indeed. On Tues- 
day afternoon, at the Chinese Y. M. 
C. A., the venerable archdeacon was 
the guest of honour at a tion 
given by the Chinese members of thir- 
teen churches belonging to the Amer- 
ican Church Mission in Kiangsu 
province, when he was made the re- 
cipient of a handsome silver tea ser- 
vice as a token of the love and esteem 
in which he is held by the people 
amongst whom he has laboured for 
such a lengthy period. The interest- 
ing function was attended by nearl 
1,000 Chinese Christians, and thoug 
he is already well beyond the allotted 
span it will be the earnest wish of all 
who know him that Archdeacon 
Thomson may yet be for man 
years to continue his good wor 
amongst the natives of this country.— 
National Review. 
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BIRTHS, 


AT Kuling, 7th September, to Dr, and 
Mrs. Geo. F. DEVOL, Friends M., 
a son (Ezra). 

AT Galetin, Pa., 22nd September, to 
Rev. and Mrs. U. R. Jongrs, M. E. 
M., a son (Robert Wood). 

At Lienchow, 4th October, to Rev. 
and Mrs R. F. Epwarps, A. P. M., 
a daughter (Mary Eleanor). 

In England, rs5th October, to Mr. 
and Mrs. E. Toman, C. I. M., a 
son (Edward Daniel José). . 

AT Laohokow, 22nd October, to OLAV 
and SopHIE EsPEEGREAN, Norw. 
M., a son (Sigurd Gabriel). 


Tientsin, roth November, to Mr. 
and Mrs. O. J. KRAUSE, M. E. M., 
a son (William Owen). 


At Nanchang, toth Novembe~-, to 
Rev. and Mrs. F. C. Gang, M. E. 
M., a son (Francis). 


AT Chinkiang, 12th November, to 
Mr. and Mrs. FRANK TULL, C. I. 
M., a daughter (Sheila Rosalie). 


AT Fengsiangfu, 13th November, to 
Mr. and Mrs. R. W. MIDDLETON, 
Cc. I, M., a son. 


AT Yunnanfu, 14th November, to Mr. 


and Mrs. GLADSTONE PORTEUS, C, 
I, M., a daughter (Ruth Catherine), 


- 
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AT Shanghai, r9th November, to Rev. 
and Mrs. JOHN DARROCH, a daugh- 
ter (Eleanor Maude). | 

At Wuhu, 25th November, to Mr. 
and Mrs. ROBERT Younc, C. I. 
M., a daughter (Alison Mary). 

At Chingchowfu, Shantung, 
November, to Rev. and Mrs, FRANK 

E. B. M., a daughter 
(Marjorie Nowell). 

At Shanghai, tst December, to Rev. 
and Mrs. J. T. McCurcHan, A, P. 
M. (South), of Chinkiang, a son. 

At Shenchowfu, Hunan, 7th Decem- 
ber, to Rev. and Mrs. C. E. RANCKE, 
Ev. Assn. of N. A. M., a daughter 
(Esther Marguerita). 

At Kienning, Fukien, roth De- 
cember, to Dr. and Mrs. H. M. 
CHURCHILL, a daughter. 

Atv Foochow, 14th December, to Prof. 
and Mrs. A. W. BILLInc, M. E. 

_ M., a daughter (Elizabeth). 

At Ningpo, 16th December. to Dr. 
and Mrs. A. F. Cork, C M. S., a 
son. 

At Shanghai, 19th December, to Rev. 
and Mrs. J. M. Espry, A. P. M.,a 
daughter (Mary Frances). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Chengtu, 2nd November, Mr. C., 
H. Coates and Miss H. M. Ovgr- 
LAND, both C. I. M. 

At Chefoo, 25th November, Mr. 
ArrHuR TAYLOR and Miss L. C. 

Burton, both C. I, M. 

AT Shanghai, rst December, Rey. E. 
ROWLANDS, L. M. S., Hankow, and 
Miss F. M. SHERWOOD. 


DEATHS. 


Atv Shasi, 4th October, FRIDEBORG, 
aged nine months; and at Tihang, 
gth October, WALBORG, ed 2 
years, 5 months, children of Rev. 


and Mrs. A. P. Tjelistrom, Sw. M. | 


At Chowkiakow, 19th November, 


Mrs. W. E. SHEARER, C. I. M. 


ARRIVALS. 


14th October, Rev. and Mrs. Wat- 
—_ R. WILLIAMS and child, Friends’ 


At Chefoo, 16th November, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. CkciL-SMIts and child, 
C. I. M., returned from England via 
Siberia. 

20th November, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Lyons and three children, C. I. M:, 
returned from Australia, 
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25th November, Rev. W. E. Comer- 
FORD, Rev. Wm. Monp, Dr. C. F. 
ROBERTSON, Prof. H. D. Evans, all 
Eng. Bapt. M. 

26th November, Miss G. Wyckorr 
(ret.) and Miss I. both A. 
B. C. F. M. 

27th November, Mr. and Mrs. B. 


Curtis Waters and child, C. I. M., 


returned from England. 

3rd December, Rev. and Mes, F. J, 
WHITE and two children, Am. Bapt. 
Sem. (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Mc- 
Rak, Am, Ep. M. (ret.) ; Rev. and Mrs. 
A. B. De Haan, A. B. C. F. M.; Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. Brown, Indepen- 
dent; Mrs. MUuRDO MACKENZIE and 
Miss ALICE MACKENZIE, E. P. M.; 
Messrs. N. SvENSON and T. E. Lunp- 
both C. I. M., from N. A. 

6th December, Misses MATTIE PxE- 
TERSON and MARY OGREN, Free 
Meth. M. 

7th December, Rev. and Mrs. A. J. 
Euson, Miss Woop, Miss B. G. Mc- 
NAUGHTON, Dr. J. R. and Mrs. Cox 
(ret.), all Can. Meth. M, 


roth December, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
SEWARD and children (ret.), and Miss 
J. M. L&eTE, all C. M. S.; Messrs. W. 
L. Oakes and E. Cow ine, both 
Wes. M. S.; Mrs. E. TOMEKINSON, 
Misses H. G. APLIN and R. L. SMAL- 
LEY, all C. I, M., returned from Eng- 
land. 
11th December, Dr. and Mrs. Jas, 
BUTCHART (ret.), Miss K. G. MILuer, 
all For. Ch. M.; Dr. G. Tart. and 
Miss ALTA NEwBy, both M. E. M. 
and both returned ; Rev. and Mrs. T. 
C. BrRiTTON, S. Bapt. Con. 

13th December, Mr. and Mrs. I. 
MASON, Friends’ M. 2 

24th December, Mr. and Mrs. T. L. 
BLALock, Gospel M. (ret.). 

25th December, Rev. G. A. FITCH, 
Y. A. 


DEPARTURES. 


12th December, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
NILson and six children, C. I. M., to 
N. A. | 

13th December, Rev. and Mrs. F. 
H. Trrmsie and child, Bishop and 
Mrs. W. S. LewiIs, all M. E. M. and 
all for U.S. A. 

17th December, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
N. Fercuson, B. and F. B. §S., for 
London. 

25th December, Miss Maccr, A. P, 
M., for U. S. A.; Rev. and Mrs. J. H, 
Wor.Ey and family, M. E. M.,, for 
U. S. A., vid Europe, 
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